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investigate President Coolidge’s appoint- 
ments to the Tariff Commission and the 
administration by that Commission of the flexible 
provisions of the Tariff Act. The findings pre- 
sumably will be made public, 
and unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, they will be a distinct 
shock to the good Senators who 
scent in this investigation a new 
opportunity for manufactur- 
ing political capital against the 
Coolidge Administration. | 
In the first place, the new 
appointees are primarily econ- 
omists; secondarily, members of 
a political party. Dr. Dennis, selected perforce as a 
Democrat, happens to hail from the eastern shore of 
Maryland and so qualifies as a Democrat, although 
his political affiliations are of the slimmest. The same 
may be’said of the Republican appointee. These men 
replaced politicians whose ideas on the administra- 
tion of the Fordney-McCumber Act tallied with their 
preconceived political ideas and had little relation 
to practical economics. Stated otherwise, the 


A SELECT body of five Senators is about to 





President has made a real effort to take the Commis- 
sion out of politics and make it an administrative 
body of some practical value. 

In the second place, the flexible provision of the 
Tariff Act is almost unworkable without some 
specific definition by Congress as to what it con- 
ceives a protective tariff to be. At present the 
Tariff Commission is supposed to investigate costs 
of production, both in the United States and abroad, 
on such commodities as are alleged to be insuffi- 
ciently or over protected by the schedules fixed by 
Congress. Having determined these relative costs 
it is then supposed to recommend a limited increase 
or decrease in the tariff which the President in his 
discretion may order. What actually happens? The 
Commission assembles masses of data on costs. 
These vary extensively. In the sugar industry, for 
example, costs of production in this country may 
vary from two to eight cents. In Cuba or Porto 
Rico they may vary from one to four cents. The 
ablest sleuths can seldom discover foreign costs if, 
as is usual, foreigners are: averse to revealing trade 
secrets. However, they do their best. The members 
of the Commission then study these approximate 
costs. If they are good economists and independent 
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thinkers they will all arrive at different conclusions 
as to the costs which represent a fair average for the 
industry. They then add to the foreign average the 
existing tariff, after which they try to make up their 
minds what change, if any, would be beneficial to 
the American producer or consumer. One of them 
might well balance one-cent Cuban sugar against 
eight-cent American, and so claim that a seven- 
cent tariff alone would constitute protection. 
Another might assume two-cent Cuban against 
five-cent American as a fair average, and recommend 
a three-cent tariff. How would the second, however, 
justify putting out of business all the American 
producers whose costs are between five and eight 
cents? Does protection mean protection for the en- 
tire American industry or for only a part of it? If 
only a part, then how large a part? These are 
definitions upon which Congress should decide. 

In the absence of a clearly defined Congressional 
policy, the Tariff Commission usually puts a series of 
alternative reports up to the President for decision. 
The latter, of course, is in no way qualified to act 
as both a board of review and final judge. Yet that 
is precisely the dual rédle which the present act 
forces on him. Naturally, the problem is much 
simpler in some — particularly the manufacturing 
— industries; but even where all the facts are clear, 
no tariff reductions of any kind that we know of 
have yet been recommended to the President. If 
the investigating Senators do no more than discover 
what an ineffective bit of legislation the flexible 
provision of the Act is in reality, they will have 
accomplished a useful purpose. That they can dig 
out campaign ammunition we very much doubt. 


Wanted —a Waterways Plan 


INCE 1802, the Federal Government has spent 
$1,300,000,000 on waterway development. Half 
of this sum has been expended on navigable rivers 
and canals, one third on ocean harbors and their 
channels, and the balance on the Great Lakes. 
Nevertheless, the nation still lacks a comprehensive 
system of improved waterways. Congress has been 
generous, often too generous, with local improve- 
ments scattered piecemeal; but it has neglected 
tying these projects together in a way which would 
permit the consumers and the shippers of the country 
to reap full advantage from waterway facilities for 
heavy goods. | 
Canals, after a period of lax public interest, have 
again become news. The war emergency found the 
railroads inadequate; and although the roads have 
relieved congestion of late by using their equipment 
to better advantage, it is apparent that the ever- 
expanding internal commerce of the United States 
calls for more avenues of transport. Either the coun- 
try will have to lay more rails or it will have to 
improve its water routes. Probably both types of 


construction will go forward, but conditions favor 
canal construction to an extent unmatched since the 
railroad era began. High rail rates, low water rates, 
and the growth of Panama Canal traffic have 
created what Secretary Hoover rightly calls a “new 
economic situation.” 

Historically, the curse of Congressional action 
on waterways has been sectionalism, and section- 
alism is today as rife in Congress as ever. The lower 
Mississippi States want their waterways improved 
so that the produce of the West will pass to world 
markets through the Gulf. The Lake States desire 
that trade to proceed to salt water through the 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence, while New York offers 
its $100,000,000 barge canal to the nation as the be- 
ginning of an all-American canal which will bring 
ocean vessels to lake ports, via the Hudson, without 
their entering Canadian waters. Meantime, Chicago, 
in a strategic position at the foot of Lake Michi- 
gan, coddles another primary interest, the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, which needs Great Lakes water 
begrudged by other Lake cities. Already the con- 
nections between the Lakes and the Illinois-Missis- 
sippi system are being deepened to the six-foot stage, 
and if a nine-foot level can be secured there for 
transportation purposes, Chicago’s drainage require- 
ments would be met for many years to come. 

The United States is now spending approximately 
$40,000,000 a year on waterway improvement, 
chiefly on projects already authorized which could 
be completed by an estimated outlay of $204,000,- 
ooo. A bill authorizing a special bond issue for this 
purpose was introduced in the last Congress by 
Representative Porter of Pennsylvania, but it 
never came to a vote, although its sponsor quoted 
the Board of Army Engineers to the effect that 
material economies could be effected by pushing 
the work as swiftly as possible without waiting for 
annual appropriations. If these savings bid fair to 
exceed the interest charges on such an issue, the 
Porter proposal should be seriously considered by 
any Congress which really craves progress in 
waterway development. 

This expenditure on already improved projects 
would go far toward completing the taming of the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and lower Missouri, thereby 
forming adequate cross channels of navigable water 
in the very heart of the country. Additional money 
would have to be found later for connections between 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes, and between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic. In addition, 
there is almost equal need for the completion of the 
inland chain from Cape Cod to Florida, a waterway 
which by reason of islands, river estuaries, and 
canal connections would relieve coastwise traffic of 
much danger. 

A comprehensive canal plan, based upon national 
need rather than sectional interests, is unlikely to 
emerge from the present controversy, in which 
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ecomonics is being subordinated to politics. Traffic 
is growing more swiftly than population; and it is 


-an axiom that every cheapening of transportation 


increases the volume of trade. During the last 
twenty-five years, while population was increasing 
less than fifty per cent, the revenue ton miles 
carried by American railroads increased 193 per cent. 
To meet the transportation needs of two hundred 
million Americans seventy-five years hence will not 
only afford ample scope for railway enterprise, but 
will also keep canals and highways busy. The amaz- 
ing growth of the Great Lakes district, in both ship- 
ping and manufacturing, is such that the region may 
come. to need two outlets to the Atlantic; in which 
case, our descendants will look back with wonder 
upon the present struggle between the St. Lawrence 
and Hudson routes. Canals cost enormous sums, but 
it is manifest destiny that the United States must 
build them and use them. The obvious duty of 
Congress is to authorize long-view planning as a 
way out of the present confusion, and the best long- 
distance planner in public life is Secretary Hoover. 
To him Congress should give ear. 


Billions for Speed, but Not One Cent 
for Quiet 


HE nation’s automobile bill, counting deprecia- 
tion, taxes, fuel, tires, repairs, garaging, and all 
other expenses, totals $14,000,000,000, or more than 
the total value of all farm crops. In other words, one 


form of transportation consumes ° 


more wealth than is produced 
by the fundamental bread-and- 
butter industry, leaving a tre- 
mendous slack to be taken up 
by mining, lumbering, fisher- 
ies, manufacturing, trade, and 
transport. 

A goodly part of the money 
spent on automobiles goes into 
hauling goods and getting peo- 
ple about on business errands. Nevertheless, quite a 
few of those fourteen billions must be charged to 
recreation. The American people are playing harder 
than ever before at more expensive games, but 
whether they get as much fun out of their play 
as they used to is a problem that escapes statistics. 

Rapid movement is unquestionably good for 
trade; from the standpoint of economics, perhaps, 
that is the reason why the much-feared saturation 
point for automobiles has never been reached. But 
trade and life are not quite the same thing, and there 
is no way of determining, except by trial, whether 
rapid movement is as good for man as it is for trade. 
Man, presumably, has a soul; and from time im- 
memorial the wise have agreed that the soul of man 
needs the benign dews of quiet contemplation. If 
they are right, then the automobile age is likely to 





be a sterile one in things of the spirit. We are too 
much in the modern swim to pass judgment in so 
fundamental a debate; but some Gibbon of the 
future no doubt will be able to see reactions between 
speed and religion, speed and art, speed and politics, 
to which we are at present blinded. Possibly he will 
speak of this century as one in which small men 
bowed down before great inventions and ponderous 
statistics drew more praise than 

The light that never was, on sea or land; 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream. 


A Lingering Evil 


HAT British public opinion is still in advance 

of the rest of the world on the subject of slavery 
is demonstrated by the protests roused there against 
the League of Nations convention on slavery, 
which has been sent to all Governments for study 
and comment. While slight attention has been paid 
to the convention in other quarters, in London it 
is being criticized as too frail to master the evils. 
The feature which aroused most concern is the fail- 
ure to define the slave traffic as piracy and so hasten 
its suppression by naval power with freedom of 
action inside the three-mile limit. 

In this debate on the merits of the convention 
Sir Frederick Lugard, a veteran empire builder 
whose record as a civilizer in Nigeria speaks for 
itself, presents figures to shake the aplomb of those 
who think slavery is dead. Not only does slave 
trading flourish locally in certain regions of Africa, 
notably in Libya and Morocco, but African slaves 
are still being exported into Arabia to the number 
of thirty thousand a year. This trade moves through 
Southern Abyssinia, where the port of Tajura re- 
veals the full horrors of the slave trade. The Portu- 
guese province of Angola is reported to be another 
center of slavery. Sir Frederick estimates that one 
million Africans are held in slavery, under condi- 
tions ranging from the mild rule of a family patriarch 
to the hardships of exportation, frequent sale, and 
ownership by foreign masters. 

All in all, the convention expresses those con- 
cessions to human liberty which the small states 
affected are willing to make, instead of letting more 
effective nations go as far as they can in smashing 
this ancient oppression. 


Good News from Spain 


Fag oman to press reports, the Society for the 
Protection of Animals in Spain has secured 
from the Government a promise that the turn of the 
picadors in bull fights will be abolished. If these 
reports: are true, the butchery of horses in the 
Spanish bull ring will very soon be only an unhappy 
memory. Spaniards have clung tenaciously to the 
horse element in the short cycle of the killing of the 
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bull. It was necessary, they argued, that the bull’s 
neck should be tired by the combination of lance 
thrust and the effort involved in lifting the impaled 
horse and its heavy rider on his horns. Take away 
the horses, they said, and the bull remains too 
dangerous an animal to be opposed with only the 
sword. One suspects, however, that the spectacle of 
the horses, the dash and ferocity of the bull’s 
attack, the uncertainty as to whether the picador 
would live or die, and perhaps even the sick and 
sorry antics of the wounded horses so charmed the 
calloused audiences that they have insisted on 
‘retaining a feature that, while adding to the drama, 
is not really necessary to the contest. 

With the elimination of this revolting butchery, 
the bull fight becomes as respectable as it is exciting. 
Sympathy, we feel, is wasted on the bull. A well-bred 
Spanish bull from the great pastures of Andalusia 
is perhaps the most dangerous four-footed verte- 
brate in the world. He is as big as a grand piano, as 
brave as a lion, as fast as a hound; and he lusts to 
fight. The touch of his horns is death. So enthralled 
is he with the passion of combat that in all proba- 
bility he never feels a wound or experiences any 
sensation except rage. To face him requires a stout 
heart, superb athletic agility, and a technique 
which can be acquired only by dangerous experience. 
Compared with some of our sports where animals 
and birds are shot for pleasure, it is entirely a manly 
and courageous combat. Horse lovers, however, 
have never been able to endure the shocking wound- 
ing and slaughter of the pathetic, dilapidated crocks 
ridden into the bull ring to die on the yellow sand 
and make a Spanish holiday. No better news has 
come out of Spain in many a long day than the 
promise of this reform in an institution so colorful 
and characteristic of Spain’s unique civilization. 


In Defense of the Coast Guard 
| degen the weak link in the prohibi- 


tion enforcement chain is fast becoming a 
popular sport. Mr. Buckner in New York says it is 
the congestion of courts, and recommends the crea- 
tion of United States police courts. Mr. Williams at 
Boston, also a United States attorney, says the weak 
link is the Coast Guard. Our sympathies go out to 
the Coast Guard as it stands to its grim and diffi- 
cult duty under fire from pleasant offices ashore. 
Time was when the Coast Guard, composed of sun- 
burned veterans, possessed both high morale and 
an untarnished reputation for honesty and effi- 
ciency. But when the service was expanded to cope 
with rum smuggling on the modern scale, it had 
to take on new men. 

At the beginning of the Coast Guard’s drive on 
Rum Row, THe INDEPENDENT surveyed the situa- 
tion in three articles, and the conclusion reached by 
our investigator, Capt. Samuel Taylor Moore, was 


that the morale of the organization would triumph 
over corruption. Subsequent events indicate that 
this prophecy was too optimistic. Too many Coast 
Guardsmen have been convicted of accepting bribes, 
too many well-authenticated tales of collusion 
between bootleggers and Coast Guardsmen are 
being passed around. Nevertheless, considering all 
the difficulties of the task imposed on the Coast 
Guard by prohibition, we cannot agree that it is the 
weakest link in the enforcement chain. In a chain 
with so many weak links, no practical good can 
come from centering criticism upon any single 
agency, especially one that has the greatest difficulty 
in speaking for itself. 

If the Coast Guard is demoralized to any con- 
siderable extent, prohibition itself must share the 
responsibility. When a willing horse falters under 
a load too heavy for it, don’t blame the horse; 
blame the driver. In this case, the people of the United 
States, by accepting prohibition, imposed a burden 
on the Coast Guard which the latter cannot carry. 
By degrees, given money enough for salaries and 
equipment, it may grow up to its job; but in the 
meantime, the public ought to view its plight 
more in sorrow than in anger. 


A Bad Word for the Daily Dozen 


HOSE of us who are of no use to ourselves or to 

anyone else until we have had our morning cup 
of coffee are glad to learn from Dr. Charles M. Buck, 
in charge of health and physical education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, that the matutinal 
daily dozen is all wrong. Early morning, says Dr. 
Buck, is “the worst time of day for heavy exercise.” 
We have always felt this to be so. The early morning, 
it has seemed to us, was primarily designed for 
lying abed. It is a time for mellow and unhurried 
reflection. At that hour we lay out the program of 
the day, settle little problems in advance, decide 
whether life is worth living or not. If it turns out not 
to be, we do not care for the fallacious optimism of 
of that blear-eyed hypocrite who conducts setting-up 
exercises over the radio. We want to have a com- 
fortable sulk. This is morning — a natural, normal, 
God-given morning. Yet so tyrannical is the grip of 
public opinion that most of us are rather ashamed to 
begin the day in that way. . 

“Someone should cry a halt against this wild 
scramble for health by indiscriminate means,” 
Dr. Wharton testifies. “This indiscriminate adop- 
tion of severe physical training destroys the health 
of more people than it improves.” Here is hope for 
the average sensual man. Not that he would, ordi- 
narily, exercise too much or eat and drink too little. 
But think of.the mental anguish suffered by the 
fat man who sincerely believes that. he ought to 
reduce, or by the lazy man who is convinced that he 
should be able to walk thirty miles a day. 
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Worse than a Crime—a Blunder 


HE last has not yet been heard of the so- 
called ‘Houghton incident.” Nor should it 
be. From the direct quotations in the 
British press, and from the testimony of Senators, 
it is now obvious that Ambassador Houghton 
unburdened his soul to news- 
paper men on the affairs of 
Europe in general and on the 
failure at Geneva in particular 
in a manner not only unbecom- 
ing to a diplomat, but ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing to the 
Administration. He perpetrated 
what Fouché or Talleyrand 
would have characterized as 
“‘worse than a crime, a blunder.” 
What in effect did the Ambassador say? He said 
that European statesmen had learned nothing from 
the war; that their actions at Geneva proved they 
had not so much the interest of Europe at heart as 
the selfish aims of their respective nations; that the 
old struggle to restore the balance of power was be- 
ing renewed; that France was chiefly responsible for 
the fiasco at Geneva; that Mussolini was distrusted 
by every Foreign Office; that the usefulness of the 
League was at an end; that the proposed preliminary 
conference on limitation of armaments could serve 
no useful purpose because of the opposing views on 
disarmament held by Latin and Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions; that the United States would probably be 
made the goat at such a conference; and that the 
spirit of Locarno had never been a reality. In short, 
his views of.the situation might have been con- 
densed into the statement that the European na- 
tions were second-story workers and porch climbers, 
and that the less the United States had to do with 
them the better — hardly opinions one would ex- 
pect an ambassador to disclose. 

That Mr. Houghton’s views should have been made 
public because of the alleged indiscretion of certain 
newspaper men is irrelevant. They have not been 
denied and have in fact been confirmed by Senator 
Borah and others. It would be logical to assume 
because of their issuance from the State Depart- 
ment that the Administration agreed with them and 
had aided in their dissemination. This we cannot 
believe. The State Department’s denial that Mr. 
Houghton had communicated his views to any 
unofficial person was a guarded repudiation. Its 
further announcement that American representatives 
would attend the preliminary limitation of arma- 
ments conference at Geneva as originally planned 
was added proof that it took little stock in his con- 
clusions. In fact, we are convinced that had Presi- 
dent Coolidge not been absent from Washington 
attending the funeral of his father, Secretary 





Kellogg would have been in a better position to 
take such action as would have proved, not only to 
Europe, but also to the friends of Europe in this 
couritry, that our Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s in talking through his hat was not acting 
as a spokesman for the Administration. It is only too 
obvious that the Secretary of State was hampered 
in his freedom to take appropriate action because of 
the widely circulated rumors that Mr. Houghton 
was angling for his job, and that an open break 
between the two might have been interpreted as 
a personal feud. 

The “incident” has assumed very real impor- 
tance in every capital in Europe. It is construed as 


a deliberate meddling in the affairs of other nations” 


coming with particularly bad grace from a Govern- 


ment which has prided itself on an aloof, “holier - 


than thou” attitude. Already, formal representa- 
tions on the subject are reported from Italy and 
France, while the future careers of both Briand and 
Chamberlain may feel its repercussions. There is no 
use denying that Mr. Houghton gratuitously handed 
the European powers as pretty a bouquet of 
henbane and deadly nightshade as any amateur 
florist ever assembled. There is also no use in deny- 
ing that by “saying it with flowers” he gave every 
isolationist and hard-boiled scoffer in this country 
a powerful nosegay to parade under the noses of the 
thousands of men and women who have struggled 
with a splendid faith in the inherent decency of 
mankind to build up a better order of international 
relationship. That civilization as we know it is 
hanging by a very slim thread, and that every blow 
to the aspirations of those who seek for a better 
order weakens the thread, never seems to have oc- 
curred to him. Therein lies what in effect is worse 
than a crime. 

Why did Mr. Houghton blunder? Two answers 
suggest themselves to us. The first is that he didn’t 
know any better; that his limited outlook on Europe, 
based as it is on a strong stratum of pro-Germanism, 
with a thin layer of Anglomania superimposed, 
made him incapable of getting a proper perspective 
on Europe as a whole; that an inflation of the ego 
made him naively confident that a personal expres- 
sion of his opinion would do the world good; and 
finally, that his experience in Congress had made him 
oblivious to any sense of responsibility in regard 
to the spoken word. The second is that he was 
deliberately trying to embarrass Secretary Kellogg 
in order to force an issue between them. We are in- 
clined to the first explanation, but frankly we do not 
care very greatly which is correct. Neither explana- 
tion can repair the damage that has been done. Nor 
can either be reconciled with the fact that Mr. 
Houghton is planning to return to his post in 
London. He has shown himself unfit in the primary 
duty of an ambassador — to allay, not to arouse, 
national hatred. He should be disciplined. 
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BREAKING WINTER’S GRIP 


Work and Weather Prepare the Way for Spring 


HE transition from win- 
ter to spring is often 
thought of as a passive, zeph- 
yrus affair. Open windows, 
warm breezes, muddy fields, 
.tobins, and light topcoats 
are such happy harbingers of 
imminent delights that the 
labor and expense of putting 
grim winter reminders out of 
the way seem almost inci- 
dentals to the prospect of 
spring. But to city officials, 
faced with the problem 
of keeping roads open after 
winter blizzards and mak- 
ing the pathway easy for 
spring, the snow presents an 
enormous difficulty. Cold fig- 
ures tell of the damage in dol- 
lars and cents to taxpayers; 
spread of disease recounts 
the ravages throughout 
closely populated commu- 
nities of germ-carrying 
snow and slush. 

New England winters are 
always thought of as being 
long, costly, and severe. Boston’s bill for cleaning up the 
two blizzards which struck the East early in February was 
half a million dollars. New York City, with a larger area 
and more streets to take care of, has expended between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 this year to keep traffic mov- 
ing. Modern invention has been brought to bear upon 


(Keystone) 





(Keystone) 


ON THE BRINK OF THE FALLS 


Niagara roars its defiance while the ice crashes on its way to the 
whirlpool below 





Look1ING Down THE MoHAWK TRAIL 
An airplane is the only solution for this traffic problem 


the problem of clearing con- 
gested city streets, and new 
machines are constantly mak- 
ing their appearances— ma- 
chines well designed to drive 
the snow from necessary 
traffic lanes and to weaken 
the tenacious white grip of 
winter. But these appliances 
can do little toward reducing 
the huge added cost, and 
while as more practical de- 
vices appear to scoop up the 
snow before it has been 
packed fast to concrete and 
asphalt pavements business 
delays will be decreased, the 
taxpayer is not likely to 
find that they constitute a 
lessened drain upon his pock- 
etbook. Still, if their efficiency 
reduces the spread of epidem- 
ics, the continued.cost need 
hardly be a factor in the con- 
sideration. In the end, April 
rain and sunshine do more 
than invention to hasten the 
clearing-up process. But it is 
a tedious process at best carrying much attendant grief to 
individual and community. On the whole, the coming of 
spring appears to t 2 a prolonged battle in which the losses 
may be estimated in business delays, depletion of munici- 
pal budgets, damage to public and private property, and 
in countless other ways. 





(I ternational) 


IcE FLOES ON THE PoTOMAC 


Even so far~south as Washington, property is menaced by the 
breaking up of ice 
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HicHway Rotary Plow 


To remove winter bodily from the highway is a task 

which requires considerable power. The success of 

the rotary plow as used on the railroads led to 

the adoption of a similar engine to keep the roads 
open through the last heavy fall of snow 


PorTLAND’S $8,000 SNowPLow 


The new mammoth snowplow which the citizens of 

Portland, Maine, have procured to keep their city 

streets open makes a path thirty feet wide. The 

monster's sixty horse power has done good service 

in assisting the sunshine to make things easier for 
spring 
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HARVARD SNow LOADER 
Brookline, lying on the outskirts of Boston, Massachusetts, has selected this novel machine to dig the snow from its streets 
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The Peary Side of the North Pole Controversy 


An Interview with Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


By Burt M. McConnell 


HERE is a saying that “fools rush in where 

angels fear to tread.” At any rate, I am 
presuming to enter, at this late date, the 

North Pole controversy, long years after it was 


intellectual achievement of no small importance, 
for he has solved the greatest problem of explora- 
tion — the transportation of food supplies. He has 
proved the feasibility of living by one’s rifle on 


supposed to have been 
settled by American and 
' European scientific so- 
cieties. On the strength 
of having been asso- 
ciated with Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson on his most 
recent Arctic expedi- 
tion, I got in touch with 
him for an hour re- 
cently, when he dropped 
into New York between 





During the past six months, THE INDEPENDENT 
has published several articles by critics who cast 
doubt upon Peary’s claim to being discoverer of 
the North Pole. In Mr. McConnell’s interview with 
one of the best known living Arctic explorers, the 
Editors are very glad to present the other side of 
the controversy. The author, meteorologist with the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-14, headed 
by Mr. Stefansson, rounds out his former chief's 

opinions with observations of his own 


jagged and inhospitable 
ice fields. 

Stefansson walked up 
and down before the 
fireplace of his Green- 
wich Village apart- 
ment as he dictated this 
statement: 

“It is not my inten- 
tion to answer the ques- 
tions raised in THE 
INDEPENDENT articles, 





because nothing could be 





lecture dates at Denver 
and Macon, and ob- 
tained from him a statement setting forth some of 
his reasons for believing that Peary reached the 
North Pole in April, 1909, and that Cook never 
even tried to reach the same goal. I called his 
attention to the anti-Peary and pro-Cook articles 
and book reviews that have appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT, and suggested that in memory of 
his preceptor and friend he ought to say something 
for publication that would tend to clear the air. 
Stefansson’s position among Arctic explorers 
is secure; no one has ever presumed to question 
his reported discoveries. His main achievements, 
like Peary’s, have been intellectual achievements. 
Peary’s admirers among explorers agree that his 
greatest accomplishment was not his super-Mara- 
thon to the Pole; it was the improvement which 
he brought about in existing methods of exploration. 
Unlike Peary, with his elaborate equipment and 
his theory that food enough for a two-way journey 
must be carried on the sledges, Stefansson depends 
for food and clothing entirely upon the game 
animals to be found in the country over which he 
travels. His method of exploration is a radical 
departure from the established order, since it 
enables anyone with a good pair of legs to cut him- 
self off from his base of supplies and explore in 
any direction — even on the drifting ice fields of 
the Arctic Ocean. Stefansson, therefore, like Peary, 
is judged at the hands of competent explorers, not 
by his discovery of the “blond” Eskimo, new rivers, 
and new lands in the Arctic, but by the methods of 
exploration which he revived and established and 
proved to be practicable. He is credited with an 


settled by discussing the 
relative merits of Cook’s and Peary’s claims. An- 
swering them would imply that they have more 
importance than I consider them to have. I might 
point out, however, that none of the writers of pro- 
Cook and anti-Peary articles and book reviews has 
ever traveled afoot or by dog sledge over the drift- 
ing ice fields of the Arctic Ocean. This likewise 
applies to those who have criticized Peary in the 
newspapers within recent weeks.! As for those 
explorers who have doubted Peary’s narrative on 
the basis of excessive speed — not one of them has 
ever traveled over pack ice with dogs. In other 


- words, no one has yet questioned Peary’s accom- 


plishment who has had experience in the same field. 

“There is no reason whatever for believing that 
Cook even made any attempt to reach the North 
Pole. On the other hand, no one doubts that Peary 
tried. I am among the large majority who feel that 
Peary reached it in the time and in the manner 
described in his books. 


‘T HAVE always felt that the criticism of Peary 
based upon his speed of travel was academic 
and unconvincing. In other words, that those who 
doubted Peary’s narrative must have some outside 
motive for doing so. In most cases, this motive 
was that they originally embraced the Cook side of 
the controversy and later would not admit that 
they were wrong. Some were doubtless personal 


1 Editor’s Note.— Capt. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian explorer and 
discoverer of the South Pole, was credited in a recent newspaper 
interview with the statement that he had never seen anything in Peary’s 
story of the route to the Pole not previously mentioned by Cook. 
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friends of Cook, and others had some real or imagi- 


‘nary grievance against Peary. A few might even 


have wanted to doubt both Peary and Cook, for 
the reason that they had a notion that the North 
Pole would some time be visited by either them- 
selves or their friends, and desired to prepare the 
public mind for the idea that both the Cook and 
Peary stories were doubtful, so that they them- 
selves might be considered the first undisputed 
visitors. 

“The public usually jumps to the conclusion that 
if a man has been long famous as a polar explorer 
he must have traveled, at some time or other, over 
the moving pack. But one finds out, by consulting 
their own books, that many famous explorers have 
had no more experience of dog-and-sledge travel 
over free pack ice than Washington had of sub- 


marine warfare.” 


NE of Peary’s critics, writing in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, — a Sailor who later became a manu- 
facturer and now enjoys the title of captain, — 
claims that Peary, in his North Pole dash, kept 
a rate of speed which is impossible. “Peary’s 
claims,” we read, “are that for twenty-one days he 
averaged over forty-five miles, and that one day 
he made 1o1 miles.”” Peary never made either claim. 
Another student of Arctic exploration, after a 
year’s sporadic delving into the subject, finds that 
Peary, according to his own (Peary’s) figures, 
“must have traveled an average of 57 miles a day,” 
because “even though the ice were absolutely level, 
it would be impossible for a party to march in an 
absolutely straight line. Net- 
ther the compass nor the sun 
could be relied upon as a con- 
stant and accurate guide.” 
Right here is revealed the 
weakness of the “armchair” 
explorer. For the benefit of 
this Peary critic, I should 
like to say that once I 
traveled by dog team in “an 
absolutely straight line” for 
forty miles, from a cape on 
the north coast of Alaska to 
an island off the mainland 
which could not be seen 
until one was within half a 
mile of it. Nor did I rely on 
either a compass or the sun. I 
merely followed Stefansson’s 
system of utilizing the snow- 
drifts, cutting across them at 
a given angle in order to reach 
a certain point. Simple, isn’t 
it? For example, if the last 
storm had blown from the 
northeast, and I wanted to go 


(Wide World) 





SECRETARY WILBUR WITH MR. STEFANSSON 


“1 am among the large majority who feel Peary 
reached the Pole in the time and in the manner 
described in his books” 


southeast, I simply laid my course at right angles 
across the drifts. Yes; there are tricks in all trades, 
but one doesn’t learn them by reading books; it 
requires experience. 


O return to the criticism of the rapid “time” 

made by Peary. Still another critic of Peary, 
writing in THe INDEPENDENT, wonders, after in- 
vestigations “made in a desultory way” over a 
period of years, why Bartlett, returning from 
87° 47’ N., averaged only 15.4 miles a day, while 
Peary, “an older and slightly crippled man,” — 
Peary had lost four toes from frostbite on a former 
expedition, — averaged 26.88 miles a day. The 
critics’ average, by the way, is growing smaller.! 
First it was 57 miles, then 45, and now it is 26.88. 
As a matter of fact, the latter figures are correct, 
according to Peary’s book, But they indicate, to 
“the student of Arctic exploration,” excessive speed. 
Besides, there was the necessity of “making up for 
any mileage lost through the drift.” 

Did it ever occur to these critics that the drift, 
if present at this particular time, might have been 
favorable to Peary? And that while Bartlett 
apparently saw no reason for hastening back to his 
land base, — his work of supporting the Commander 
was finished, and his dogs were virtually worn out, 
— Peary was engaged in a race with death? If Peary 
had been “faking,” as some of his critics charge, 
does it not stand to reason that he would have 
camped for a week, if necessary, on the land-fast 
ice a mile from shore, in order that he might arrive 
several days after Bartlett? 

As Peary and his support 
party traveled northward, 
their loads became lighter. 
On his return journey, he 
followed the trail made on the 
northward journey, sleeping 
in the snow houses that had 
been built on the upward trip. 


been spent in picking a trail 
and in building a shelter was 
used in traveling southward 
at a smart pace. Peary’s dogs 
were the best and strongest 
among the 122 at the land 
base, just as his Eskimos were 
the most active or experienced 
to be obtained. The dogs were 
anxious to reach shore — as 
were the men; a rise in the 


1 Editor’s Note. — Discrepancies in 
these figures are accounted for by critics’ 
having added to Peary’s figures a certain 
percentage of miles to account for what 
were, in their opinions, necessary devi 
ations from a straight line. 
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temperature had re- 
duced the friction of 
the sledge runners; and 
their loads were light. 

It is a known fact 
that the farther one 
gets from land in the 
Arctic, the smoother 
the ice becomes; there 
is no lee shore for it to 
pile up against. There 
is, therefore, no reason 
to doubt that the ice 
was particularly easy 
to traverse on the 
stretch which Peary 
covered — and Bart- 
lett did not. We found 
it so at a point fifty miles off the north coast of 
Alaska, and were able to travel twenty-five miles a 
day without undue haste. 

One of the Peary critics, writing in THE INDE- 
PENDENT and described as a noted polar authority, 
explains that the ice drift in the western Arctic 
“seems to be due to the winds, and not to a per- 
manent current.” It would surprise him, no doubt, 
to see at Point Barrow, for example, a field of ice, 
reaching as far as the eye can see, being carried by 
the current into the face of a thirty-mile wind. On 





(From “The North Pole,” by Robert L. Peary) 
Peary’s Camp, 89° 57’ N. Lat., APRIL 6 AND 7, 1909 


the other hand, a 
southwest gale that © 
blew at amaximum rate 
of ninety-four miles an 
hour for three days in 
succession once carried 
the ice on which- we 
were camped some 
forty miles out to sea. 
It carried us in the 
direction we wished to 
go, however, so we did 
not object. Despite this 
aid, it required seven- 
teen days for Stefans- 
son and his party of 
five men and three 
dog teams to reach a 
point some seventy miles from shore; my two com- 
panions and I, traveling without undue haste, 
partly over the same trail, returned to shore in ten 
days. Our dogs were not so good as Stefansson’s, 
but they were in a hurry to get home. 

Taking everything into consideration, there is no 
more doubt in my mind than there is in Stefansson’s 
that the things Peary claims to have done not only 
are possible, but that any other experienced Arctic 
traveler with similar equipment could have “nailed” 
our flag to the Pole without undue privation. 


The Passing of the Rural Practitioner 
By Joseph Garland, M.D. 


I do not mean to imply 





PHYSICIAN 
in western Mas- 
sachusetts, so 


the story runs, was 
called one winter night 
to attend a woman, ina 
town eight miles away, 
who was suffering from 
an earache. A wild bliz- 
zard was in progress; 
the wind roared down 


the valley and the drifts 





The appalling decrease of doctors in rural dis- 
tricts of the United States has been treated before, 
but never with a more imposing array of facts than 
Dr. Garland, Boston physician and associate editor 
of the ‘‘ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,” 
brings to bear upon the problem. His article suggests 
remedies to cure this difficult situation, which has 
been complicated by increased living costs and 

specialization in medicine 


that service should not 
be expected and is not 
cheerfully given; I mean 
that the doctor in gen- 
eral practice — particu- 
larly the country doctor 
— frequently receives so 
little personal consid- 
eration that he can 
scarcely maintain his 
own self-respect. He is 








were deep. “Can’t she 
wait until morning?” 
the doctor asked. ‘‘No, you must come at once,” 
was the answer. “Then meet me halfway. I may 
not be able to get through alone.” “Gosh, doctor! 
Meet you halfway? I can’t even get to my front 
gate.” 

The rural practitioner has always been the servant 
of his people, a condition from which his city 
brother has to some extent emancipated himself. 


a public utility, like the 
telephone repair man or 
taxi driver, constantly subject to any unreasonable 
demand. Another physician tells of reprimanding a 
patient for calling him at night to care for a simple 
ailment. “I thought I could get you cheaper at 
night,” was the reply. 

In another community the investigator of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health 


_ broached the rural medical situation to a house 
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painter. The painter had a well-developed griev- 
ance. After his wife had been ill for several days he 
was forced, at midnight, to call three physicians 
before he could get one to come. There should be 
a law compelling doctors to respond to calls, he 
thought, although it was not his opinion that such a 
law should apply to painters. Doctors, he explained, 
are licensed by the State, which is another matter. 

Much has been written in recent years concerning 
the shortage of physi- 


the years 1916 and 1923, from one to every 681 to 
one to every 936—a decrease of 27.2 per cent. 
Viewing this relative shortage from another angle, 
Mayers and Harrison found that the total number 
of places of less than 1,000 inhabitants which had 
one or more physicians had declined from 25,000 
in 1906 to less than 22,000 in 1923, or about 13 per 
cent. They further studied the average distance 
between physicians — for accessibility is as im- 

portant as numerical 





cians in our rural dis- 
tricts. Dr. William A. 
Pusey, recently presi- 
dent of the American 
Medical Association, 
has collected evidence 


Places having (in 1910 and 
1920, respectively) a popu- 
lation of: 


through the State medi- 
cal societies. Thirty sec- 
retaries replied that the 
older generation of 
country doctors is being 
insufficiently replaced 
to meet the needs of 





Population per Physician, 1906 and 1923 
(New England not included) 


Less than 1,000....... 
from the entire country 1,000 to 2,500....... 


25,000 tO 50,000....... 
50,000 to 100,000....... 
More than 100,000...... 492 

U. S. (exclusive of New England) 674 765 


ratio — and found it to 
be approximately 7 
miles for New England 
and the Middle Atlantic 


States, 10 miles for the 


Population per physician. 

Based on_ estimated 

population in and about 
such places) 


1906 1923 
ae we 997 _—*1,,238 South Atlantic States, 
ane wteits 590 gio g miles for the region 
se teeees 557 749 between the Appa- 
teteeees 604 688 lachian Mountains and 
iia the Mississippi River, 
alts an pe 134 miles for that be- 
Sette 536 tween the Mississippi 


and the Rockies, and 
33 and 20 miles in the 








the future; only four 

returned reassuring answers. The Committee on 
Medical Service of the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North America, 
headed by Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., Deputy Com- 
missioner of Health of New York, made an almost 
identical investigation, deriving its information 
from State health officers. Replies were received 
from thirty-six States; thirty-one were to the effect 
that the situation was not being met. 


| ic has concluded that the average age of 
country physicians which would seem to provide 
an irrefutable index of the amount of replacement 
in their ranks is above fifty years for the whole 
country. Dr. John M. Gile, dean of Dartmouth 
Medical School, found the average age of physicians 
in Boston in 1921 to be forty-four years, and in 
rural New Hampshire, fifty-two years. In rural 
Kentucky the average age is fifty-two, and increas- 
ing at the rate of eleven months a year; in rural 
Missouri the average age is about sixty years. And 
so the evidence runs. : 

Perhaps more conclusive are figures relating to 
the ratio of physicians to population in urban and 
rural sections, and in different years. To illustrate 
this, Lewis Mayers and Leonard V. Harrison, who 
investigated the distribution of physicians in the 
United States in 1924, prepared the table which 
appears on this page. : 

The situation in Massachusetts, a State with a 
relatively small rural area, is demonstrated in the 
special report of 1925 of the Department of Public 
Health, which found the ratio of physicians to 
population in towns under 2,500 to vary, between 


mountain and the Pa- 
cific States, respectively. The increase in average 
distance since 1906 has varied from a quarter of a 
mile to a mile and two tenths. Other factors to 
consider in estimating the availability of physicians 
are the seasonal variations in road conditions, with 
the relatively higher price for medical service in 
isolated locations, for as a rule country charges 
are on a mileage basis. 

In investigating the shortage, Dr. Nicoll’s com- 
mittee reduced its findings to four conclusions: 
That physicians are abandoning rural districts in 
favor of the cities; that a very large proportion of 
those who remain belong to the older generation; 
that recent graduates show little or no inclination 
to practice outside the large centers of population; 
that in hundreds of rural districts, medical care is 
inadequate, if not absolutely lacking. 

In attempting, however, to evaluate the ac- 
tual hardship due to the numerical decline in rural 
doctors, we must consider three important factors in 
the situation: the telephone, the automobile, and 
good highways. Even if the former number of 
physicians were cut in half, the availability of those 
left is doubled by these three agencies. A doctor 
of today can make twice as many visits in a given 
time as a doctor of thirty years ago. 

Earnest attempts have been made to account for 
this inadequacy in the supply of country doctors; 
the reasons produced are so complicated that it is 
difficult to list them in order of importance. In the 
first place, there has been an exodus of all classes 
from all rural districts. That has contracted the 
opportunity for the satisfactory practice of medi- 
cine; in fact, numbers of localities have found 
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themselves unable to support a physician. Moreover, 
within the past decade thirty thousand doctors 
engaged in war activities, and many of them have 
been unwilling to return to the limited opportuni- 
ties of their former practice. Then, too, the physical 
hardships of country practice are harder on the 
present generation than they were on a more self- 
reliantone. The question of facilities for amusements, 
for social enjoyment, and for the education of his 
children carries a great deal more weight with the 
young man of today than it did with his prototype. 

Other factors bear upon the situation. Though 
most of us reckon the visiting 
nurse at her true value — a pres- 
ent help in trouble — there are 
some who accuse her of making 
inroads upon the local physi- 
cian’s practice. Again, the doc- 
tor’s opportunities for increasing 
his income by “potboilers” — 
insurance examining, industrial 
positions, and so forth—are 
fewer. His overhead expenses, 
on the other hand, are greater 
than formerly — greater, often, 
than his earnings warrant. Still 
again, the decline in preventable 
diseases, such as typhoid fever 
and malaria, has lessened the 
need for the resident physician. 
The automobile and the tele- 
phone, while they have increased 
the active radius of the rural 
practitioner, have also made the 
town doctor more accessible. 
Many village residents who now 
clamor for a local physician would patronize one, 
if they had him, only at night or when the roads 
were blocked. 


HE problem of medical education has been a 

large factor in the unwillingness of recent gradu- 
ates to settle in the country. It is a many-sided 
problem. From 1830 to 1900 the United States was 
the happy hunting ground of medical educators; at 
times, the country had more schools of medicine 
than all the rest of the world put together. All that 
seemed necessary was a wish to teach and a talent 
for discreet advertising. Charters could be had for 
the asking. Massachusetts has had, at different 
times, eleven medical schools; Vermont, six; and 
New York, thirty-five. Missouri holds the record 
with forty-four, only six of which are now in exist- 
ence. By 1900 there were in all 160 of these schools. 
In 1904, however, the Council of Education of the 
American Medical Association bestirred itself, and 
by 1921 public opinion and legislative action had 
reduced the number to eighty-five. That meant a 
considerable decrease in the number of graduates, 





(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 
THE Doctor 
From a painting by Luke S. Fildes 


with a corresponding rise in the quality. It meant 
also an increase in the cost of medical tuition, which 
rose from an average annual cost per student of 
$419 in 1915 to $655 in 1920. Coincidentally, the 
premedical requirements rose. All these changes 
brought about an awkward situation. A student had 
to expend so much time and money on his education 
that he needed a more adequate return on his in- 
vestment than a country practice could offer. The 
profession of medicine is a profession of service, but 
that does not mean that its followers should be 
denied the right to a comfortable livelihood. 


In addition to these economic © 


factors, the very elaboration of 
medical training has rendered 
the recent graduate less fitted 
for a strictly rural practice than 
his father was. For a general 
practice in a moderately old- 
fashioned community he knows 
too much for his own good or 
anybody else’s. To him, inflam- 
mation of the bowel is not the 
will of God, but acute appendi- 
citis, and he would operate im- 
mediately, if only he had an 
operating room, a nurse, an 
assistant and — the proper train- 
ing. Unfortunately, he has spe- 
cialized in other branches than 
surgery. He cannot set a fracture 
properly without the X ray; he 
would be hampered all round by 
the lack of those up-to-date, ex- 
pensive, highly specialized facili- 
ties on which he has come to 
rely. Why blame him for preferring to practice 
where he knows he can do his best work? Modern 
medical training does not prepare a man for general 
practice, nor does it teach that self-reliance which 
he needs when he must hold his consultations with 
the stars, at midnight on a country road, with the 
issues of life and death turning on his decision. 
Obviously, specialization acts to the disadvantage 
of rural service. It is necessary in these times when 
all knowledge is taking such prodigious strides, but 
medicine, at last, is over-specialized. Furthermore, 
it is a fact that the special preparation is often 
adopted as a haven for the poorly trained, rather 
than as an opportunity for the well-trained, man. 

Every investigator of the rural health problem 
has suggested a remedy for the situation. A number 
of these suggestions are good in theory; a very few 
might work in practice. Among those worth con- 
sidering are the subsidy, the organization of hospital 
centers, community health stations, community 
laboratories, drastic revisions in medical education, 
and bigger, busier, better legislation. The town sub- 
sidy plan has been attempted (Continued on page 40) 
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ALONG THE SHORE by Guilio Aristide Sartorio 


Sartorio, a master in landscape, pastel, and decorative painting, is best known for 
his monumental frieze in the Italian House of Parliament. He derived much of 


his early instruction in art from his sculptor father 


“With Kindly Regards, 





VIRGIN 
By Arthuro Dazzi 


A work worthy of Carrara 
where Dazzi was born 


—Italy” 


An exhibition of Modern 
Italian Art is now being 
presented to the American 
public with the compliments 
of Premier Mussolini and 
His Majesty, King Victor 
Emmanuel III. This magnif- 
icent gesture may be said 
to be in response to the 
acclamations of the Italy 
America Society. Twenty- 
nine pieces of sculpture and 
107 paintings, representing 
the nation’s greatest artis- 
tic achievements of the last 
sixty years, are included in 
the exhibition. These have 
been gathered together 
under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion and the personal super- 
vision of Arduino Colasanti, 
director of the Department 
of Fine Arts. 





THE Famity IDOL 
By Giovanni Prini 


The artist is noted for his talent in the combina- 
tion of sculpture with architectural motives 


In selecting from the work of contemporary Italian artists, the aim has 
been to offer a balanced and comprehensive picture of current artistic 
activity. Every aspect of consequence has been included, from the cosmopol- 
itan portraiture of Boldini to the unique effects produced by the Futurists. 
The recovery of Italy from the World War has been marked by a new 
renaissance which has thrown into sharp relief certain characteristic 
tendencies. Within recent years her art has flourished by the sturdy 
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independence of its inspiration. From Divisionism to 
Dynamism the faculty for plastic expression has 
dominated contemporary work. The exhibition 
shows a distinct regard for form. Save for the 
Futurists, the Italians are not vivid colorists. A 
fusion of modern and classic tradition is evident. 
The formal glory of past ages is made a source of 
new inspiration. The homogeneity of their race is 
reflected in the strength of design and unity of pur- 
pose that their art displays. 

Not since the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco in 1915 has Italian art made an official 
appearance in America. The present exhibit is the 
first of its kind in comprehensiveness and purpose. 
It is traveling from city to city to be received by 
well-known galleries, museums, and institutes. Its 
visit is a step toward an esthetic reciprocity cal- 
culated _to strengthen international friendship. 
Perhaps no country is richer than Italy in artistic 
tradition. It is revealing to look upon the work 
of her moderns, remembering their predecessors. 





LIUNG-YUK by Primo Conti 


Conti is one of the most interesting figures in contemporary 
italian art. Freedom and sobriety are Tuna in the contrasting 


styles which he has at his command 








THE Kiss by Armando Spadini 
The luminosity and lustrous glazes which characterize many of 
Spadini’s canvases may be attributed to his first artistic en- 
deavors in decorating pottery 





THE TRAGIC JOURNEY by Ferruccio Ferrazzi 
The author of this work is a distinguished painter and sculptor, 
who, having emerged from the throes of Impressionism, is, at the 
age of thirty-four, developing a highly original art 
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BrETON Girv by Ubaldo Oppi 
A sample of the Neoclassicism so popular in Italy. Oppi 
is a realist, but his realism is accompanied by a classic 
severity and accuracy of detail 


PorTRAIT OF WHISTLER by Giovanni Boldini 


A world-renowned portraitist, Boldini has achieved distinction in 

water color as well as in oil, and besides his portraits he has been 

successful in composition and landscape. The nervous play of line 

and movement which gives his style such vitality approaches an almost 
Berninian baroque swagger 


‘) 


WASHERWOMEN by Antonio Donghi 


This work is representative of certain younger talents. In composition 

it shows a skillful manipulation of mass. Donghi, after serving as 

a soldier in the World War, engaged in a painstaking study of the arts 

of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. He won his first notable 
success in an exhibition held in his native city, Rome 
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SENSATION OF SPRING by Giacomo Balla 


Reversion to formal tradition and defiance of intellectual 

standards are here represented in a delightful Futuristic 

creation by Balla. In his study of painting he is self- 

taught, and in his search for new technical methods this 

artist has worked independently of any school, indifferent 

alike to criticism and to appreciation. His aim is to in- 
terpret movement in color and form 


TRAIN AT Dawn by Fortunato Depero 


Futurism permits the creative impulse to rejoice in its 
sublimest expressions. Futurists have attacked virtually 
every phase of xsthetic endeavor and thrived in so doing. 
They have added the vital daring to things really modern. 
Depero, in addition to his Futuristic triumphs, has created 
sensational stage decorations, tapestries, and furniture, 
and like many other futurists has lent his talents to decora- 
tive and applied art. As a leader ina rapidly spreading 
movement, his work has caused much controversy in 
national and international exhibitions 








SQUARE IN VENICE by Guido Cadorin 
Brought up in the artistic surroundings of Venice, Cadorin 
gained recognition at the age of nineteen. He delights in experi- 
menting with ancient technical processes while following his art 
as a painter. The scope of his genius includes various forms of 
decoration 
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A Communist on the Riviera 


By William Jourdan Rapp 


adjusted, the better to 





HE Promenade 
des Anglais was 
crowded with 


brilliantly dressed strol- 
lers. The season at Nice 
was at its very peak. 
And what a season! 
Never before so many 





For all who have seen the Riviera at carnival 
time, the experience remains one of the seven 
wonders of the modern world. Mr. Rapp, author, 
lecturer, and traveler, brings a novel viewpoint 
into this picture of the pleasure seekers on the 

sunny shores of the Mediterranean 


inspect me. He seemed 
perfectly at ease in the 
fast-living crowd that 
paraded in the broad 
sunshine. 

We sat down on a 
bench. In answer to my 
bombardment of ques- 








people, never so much 
money! Carnival was 


but a few days off, and everyone was busy in prepa- ' 


ration. Modistes, costumers, jewelers, parfumeurs, 
and beauty specialists strove gallantly to meet the 
demands of the ever-increasing stream of clients. 

With, my back against a railing above the beach, 
I stood and watched the new aristocracy of the 
world make its way along the promenade. The men 
were immaculately tailored and there was a bored 
expression on their faces, many of which showed 
signs of too much high living. The women were 
dressed gorgeously and carried tiny dogs in their 
arms. They cast swift glances about them as if 
searching for some new adventure, some new ex- 
citement. Perhaps they were merely searching for 
their own souls. 

Suddenly I spied a familiar face in the crowd. 
Where had I seen it before? The keen eyes, the full 
red lips, the mobile, sallow face, and the long black 
hair which would not stay in place under the light 
felt hat — they sent a thrill of recognition through 
me. Our eyes met. I was right; he knew me. 

We shook hands. ‘‘Where have I seen you be- 
fore?” I asked. 

He smiled — a gay smile that revealed a row of 
strong white teeth. His teeth were the only thing 
about him that denoted strength, for he was short 
of stature and very thin. “You don’t remember 
me!” he said. “That’s because, like all of us, you 
want to forget disagreeable experiences. I have 
vanquished you at chess a hundred times.” 

There came to me instantly the vision of a smoke- 
laden room filled with the odor of cheap coffee and 
stale beer, located over a drab kosher restaurant 
on the lower East Side of New York City. I was 
sitting at a table, and opposite me, leaning stu- 
diously over the chessmen which lay between us, 
was an underfed, shabbily dressed student of the 
College of the City of New York. I knew him as 
Serge Gorodetski — Russian Jew, champion chess 
player, and militant Communist. It was the same 
man who now stood before me. Today he was 
dapperly costumed; he carried a smart walking 
stick and wore a monocle which he gracefully 


tions, he told me of 
leaving America for Switzerland when news of the 
Soviets’ rise to power reached him in New York, of 
his trip across Germany and Poland to Petrograd 
and then to Moscow, of his entrance into the foreign 
service of the Bolshevist Government, of diplomatic 
commissions to Angora, Berlin, and London, and 
finally of his work as attaché of the Russian legation 
in Paris. It was his duties in this last capacity that 
had brought him to the Riviera. He hinted that 
many of the old Russian nobility held forth on the 
Céte d’Azur, and that it was essential that they be 
watched. 


S we sat and talked the unending parade kept on. 
Every nation was represented. Many French- 

men who had grown rich by the war were there. 
Germans, of the type known at home as Wecbsel- 
schweine, were not uncommon; they had registered 
at the hotels as Dutchmen or as Swiss. Numerous 
Russians who had made a fortune out of the N. E. P. 
were there to blow it in. There were great numbers 
of Englishmen; the English have been established 
along the Riviera for years, having brought with 
them, according to their usual custom, their own 
churches, clubs, sports, and — most difficult for a 
Frenchman to understand — their own cooking. 
America, too, had many representatives. The older 
ones seemed somewhat out of place. Most of them 
bore signs of having known hard work; evidently their 
money had come to them only through effort. It 
was difficult for them to throw their wealth away-on 
the thousand and one attractions that the clever 
natives had contrived for enticing them. With the 
younger generation it was quite different. They 
were the heaviest betters at the gaming tables, the 
most expensively dressed attendants at the numer- 
ous costume balls, and the hardest drinkers in the 
all-night cabarets. The East, also, was represented. 
There were pashas from Stamboul, rajahs from 
India, princes from Persia and Siam. Even Africa 
occasionally cast its shadow on the boulevard in the 
form of a coal-black chief from Senegal, faultlessly 
dressed in the latest cut from Paris, and strolling 
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along with—horror of horrors, for an American!— 
a pale French beauty hanging on his arm. 

Gorodetski waved his hand toward the prome- 
naders and said, “Have you noticed that, in spite of 
their difference in nationality and even in race, all 
these people bear a peculiar resemblance to one 
another? It seems as if living by owning things 
makes people look alike.” 


H: now began to talk of the Riviera and its 
habitués in the identical manner he had used in 
talking about capital and capitalists back in New 
York in his student days. I knew he was dealing 
with a favorite theme, and I let him run on with- 
out interruption. 

“You probably know,” he said, “‘that the Riviera 
is built on climate. It was the mild winter days, the 
brilliant sunshine, and the warm winds from the 
Sahara that first attracted people to these shores. 
However, climate was not a sufficient attraction 
for the large leisure class that sprang up all over the 
world during the last half century with the develop- 
ment of the industrial era. To the climate, therefore, 
has been added every refinement of amusement and 
luxury that the fertile French brain could devise. 
Here are numerous magnificent casinos where one 
can gamble at roulette, trente-et-quarante, baccarat, 
and many other games. Horse racing goes on 
throughout the season on half a dozen tracks. The 
opera, theatres, concerts, and cabarets are legion. 
And for those who wish to gratify the lusts of the 


flesh, here are gathered the most beautiful lights- . 


o’-love from all the capitals of Europe. Carnival is 
one long orgy of dancing, drinking, gaming, and 
love-making. 

“The skill with which the native merchants and 
hotel keepers extract money from their visitors is 
the result of long experience. The native’s philoso- 
phy is that people come to the Riviera to amuse 
themselves, and that their success in doing so is in 
direct proportion to the amount of money they 
leave behind them. The 
florists organize bat- 
tles of flowers in which 
carriages and autos dec- 
orated with thousands 
of blossoms drive be- 
tween two grand stands 
more than a mile in 
length; along the en- 
tire route the occupants 
of the vehicles and the 
occupants of the stands 
throw bouquets at one 
another, to their own 
great glee and to the 
great profit of the flori- 
culturists. The costum- 
ers, in codperation 


(Keystone) 





CaRNIVAL TIME AT NICE 
“ One long orgy of drinking, dancing, gaming, and love-making " 


with the hotel keepers, organize numerous period 
balls in which the styles and colors of the costumes 
are rigidly prescribed. Every ball means big busi- 
ness for the costumers and much revenue for the 
hotel keepers, who act as hosts for these affairs. 
During carnival there is one day set aside for the 
bataille de confetti de platre. The confetti consists of 
hard little grains which, on striking the face, burst 
into a powder that is very irritating to the eyes. 
It is rumored that the dataille is organized by the 
local opticians. Could anything be more delicious? 
What imbeciles the Jourgeoisie really are! They gain 
their wealth by exploiting the workers and then 
proceed to rob one another.” 

Gorodetski was by this time so thoroughly 
warmed up that there was no stopping him. He 
continued to speak with increasing energy. “You 
have probably noticed that the principal business 
streets of the various Riviera cities are monot- 
onously alike. They present an endless succession of 
banks interspersed with beauty parlors and the 
shops of costumers, modistes, and jewelers. There 


are French banks, Italian banks, English banks, _ 


Swiss banks, and American banks. Before each 
building there is a large board, like the baseball score 
boards on Broadway, upon which are recorded the 
daily fluctuations in the values of the stocks and 
bonds of all the great industrial enterprises of the 
world. These banks are really the most important 
establishments on the Riviera. They are the agents 
through which this great mass of pleasure seekers 
tax the labor of millions of toiling men, women, and 
children. Without them there would be no steady 
flow of unearned wealth into the laps of these para- 
sites on a hard-working and suffering world. 


oer have observed what a dazzling array of 
riches the windows of the various shops pres- 
sent? There are wonderfully beautiful shawls from 
Persia and India; robes made of the finest silks from 
Damascus, China, and Lyon and embroidered with 
threads of real silver 
and gold; magnificent, 
soft, shining furs from 
Siberia; and perfumes 
from many lands, done 
up in little bottles of 
fantastic shapes. The 
display of the jewelers 
is especially extrava- 
gant. In plain view to 
the passer-by are dia- 
mondsas big as pigeons’ 
eggs; the cost of one of 
those diamonds would 
cover the salary of a 
French schoolmaster 
for a period of more 


(Continued on page 374) 
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A Group of Poems 


By Joseph Auslander 


Remember Me, Gulls! 


This is my hour between the flight and the flight 
Of the trumpet gulls manceuvring in half-light; 
Putting their beaks on edge 
With colour; making a wedge 
Between the livid twilight and the night. 
Soon they will quiet their aquiline throats; and soon, 
While the sun crumples like a little balloon 
On fire, their wings will go slack, 
The moon shift almond on black, 
And clouds will hook their brooding claws on the moon. 


Remember me, gulls; remember me, white birds flying 
In narrow circles where the nets are drying! 

By water and wind and the hot 

Reek of the beach rot 
Remember me, gulls, cutting to the north and crying! 


There Was a Trial in Athens 


They got you in the end when you had grown 

A little tired of questions: and your scorn, 

Old Gadfly buzzing at the ox’s horn, 

Shot like a brilliant dagger to the bone; 

They could not know, nor had they ever known, 

The stark unflinching beauty you had torn 

Out of the terror of thought. . . . They pressed the 
thorn 

Against your forehead, locked your feet in stone. 


Was it at twilight that the jailer said 

Your cup was ready, sobbing brokenly 

Like a sick child, while you approached the dead 
With some cool gesture of philosophy, 

Leaving to Athens your last recipe — 

Two drams of hemlock and an iron bed. 


Inarticulate 


O Spring, you are pale and fanatic, and I dread 
The motion of your sandals: they 
Are strapped with a green lightning and their tread 
Is the thunder of water and your eyes are wild grey 
And earth is a black womb fiercely tenanted 
And the winds sway — 
And I am shaken with something I cannot say. 


Dark Irony 


This brilliant animal mirth and this too brief 

Agility of sense in wrist and brain 

Must perish in some moon of the dripping leaf 

And pass with the duck’s wedge and the snarl of rain; 
This hand that struck the violin or stroked 

The flute to a fever and these brittle celis 

Where God gripped Satan will be something choked 
And chilled — a pinch of dust, a drift of bells. 


What a dark irony that we who leap 

Through solstices of song and sweat and groans 
Must quit our beauty for a venial sleep 

Which the sick buzzard sniffs at and disowns, 
And end up spilling in a little heap 

To beat at heaven by a door of bones! 


After Atlantis 


And have they resurrected Tartary 

The Terrible? Or out of sand and rock 

Lifted the jaguar gates of Antioch? 

They who have sacked the starlight and the three 
Vaults of a dead Egyptian dynasty? .. . 
There is one precinct, one untampered lock 
They shall not finger, one cool agate block 
Rooted under the cellars of the sea. 

Ask of the Atlantean if he knows 

Where strain the leopards of his Emperor; 
Where sways the stealthy censer of the Rose; 
Who wears the garlands of the Paramour; 
And where that lonely purple monarch goes, 
Along what garden, through what golden door. 


Last Night for No Good Reason 


Last night, for no good reason, I began 

A letter to you on a decent sheet; 

Last night, for no good reason other than 
The night perhaps, the quiet in the street, 
I dipped an ordinary pen into 

Some ordinary ink and said, “My Dear, 
To-night, for no good reason known to you, 
Other than that perhaps the night is clear, 
The moon strong and the street as still as death, 
I want to tell you — anything, to write 
Just — words, to say whatever will be said, 
To speak again with no jump of the breath, 
To say ‘My Dear,’ and not to be afraid, 
To say ‘The moon is beautiful to-night.’” 
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The Shadow Stage 


Resurrection and Mutation 


“A BOHEME” has come to the last 
estate of all celebrated works, and 
it is probable that Henry Mirger 

has not shifted in his grave. There is 

little if any profanation of his “Scénes de 
la vie de Bohéme” in order to afford 

Lillian Gish the pathos of a consump- 

tive’s demise. 

For those of us who have been crying 
for faithfulness to the original, here is 
our answer. All the old bones of mid- 
Nineteenth Century story-telling have 
been fondly assembled and_ tenderly 
jointed to make a sentimental old stalk- 
ing-horse that whinnies and sheds its 
tears at the proper predetermined signals. 
Time was when this creature was passing 
fair, and if we have no admiration for it 
now, our quarrel should be with the sty/e 
passé rather than with the producers of 
the picture. They, good souls, have 
done their best to give us the Quartier 
Latin in the 1830 terms of M. Mirger. 
And they have very nearly succeeded in 
reproducing an antique. 

It is with the “very nearly” that the 
trouble lies. But for that I might be 
saluting this “La Bohéme” as a genuine 
piece of pastiche, instead of unreasonably 
pointing out that a reliquary has not 
been transformed into a modern mural. 
Mr. Arthur B. Walkley, who, besides 
guiding so featly the dramatic policy of 
the London Times, is a dabbler in pas- 
tiche, has remarked that although the 
easiest form of this artistic exercise is 
the theatrical, yet he has never witnessed 
one that got beyond parody. It would be 
pleasant to say to Mr. Walkley, “Here, 
in this artistic mouveau, is a successful 
effort to recapture, not the life in the 
Latin Quarter of 1830, but M. Miirger’s 
expression of that life.” 


FEAR the wish has fathered the 

thought. King Vidor’s film, “La 
Bohéme,” has brought a recurrence of 
my feeling that the movie would be an 
admirable medium for recapturing the 
past as interpreted by its own dramatists. 
But the quality of the film that suggests 
pastiche is doubtless nothing more than 
the acceptance in good faith of the 
veteran clichés of the love’s sacrifice 
story. Though the inspiration for the 
photography more than likely derives 
from the old steel engravings, — the 
scenes in the dois are delightfully remi- 
niscent, — the spirit of antique repro- 
duction in the story is something of an 
accident. 

Lillian Gish, we are told, is the First 


By Perceval Reniers 


Lady of the Screen. To me her repression 
is unnatural and her pathos ingrown. 
As Mimi, her pantomime of baffled and 
wistful suffering seems just a wee bit 
maundering, and I should not have been 
surprised if one of those fluttering hands 
had brought forth a sprig of rosemary 
and a subtitle had reminded us that it 
was for remembrance. 

By way of two of Ibdfiez’s novels, the 
motion picture seems to have discovered 





[(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
LILLIAN GISH AS MIMI 


the unhappy ending. “Mare Nostrum” 
and “The Torrent” have appeared on 
the screen within a few days of each 
other, and in neither of them is the finale 
played in a bower of roses. 

In “Mare Nostrum,” it will be re- 
membered, the Mediterranean and its 
under-sea life was protagonist, with the 
war for background. Now, by the simple 
device of summing up this sea-life busi- 
ness in the octopus tank of the Naples 
aquarium, the Mediterranean is kept in 
its place as background, and against it 
is played a melodrama of the war. For 
the more practical requirements of the 
motion picture this reversal of back- 
grounds was inevitable, since the love 
affair of the Spanish sea captain and the 
beautiful German spy must needs be 
thrown into highest relief. As you may 
guess, Freya is now faithful to her 
mariner and with a constancy so foolishly 
exhibited — for an employee of Wilhelm- 
strasse— that it brings her before a 
French firing squad. As you may not 
have guessed, however, she is not rescued 
in the nick of time. 


What with the necessity of having to 
kill the captain at sea to complete love’s 
catastrophe, the strain of breaking so 
much new ground had its effect upon 
the producers. So the last glimpse we 
are given of the ill-fated ones is their 
descent, arm in arm, through the green 
depths of the sea. Since the patrons who 
pay their money for the usual clinch in 
the moonlight could not have it, they 
are thrown this union-in-death sop. 

With all its improbabilities and its 
hostages to fortune, “Mare Nostrum” 
holds the spectator’s interest. Unfortu- 
nately, scarcely so much may be said of 
“The Torrent.” Whatever the book may 
not have been as a lasting contribution to 
literature, it is a study which, so far as 
I can remember, is fresh for the movies — 
the story of a man who, in spite of his 
determination, cannot cut loose from 
his mother’s apron strings to fly with 
the woman he loves. This story is so 
hedged round with banalities and so 
protracted by the novelistic technique 
that the irony of the ending cannot re- 
deem it from boredom. 


HE filming of “The Grand Duchess 

and the Waiter,” Alfred Savoir’s 
play in which Elsie Ferguson appeared 
earlier in the season, offers an interesting 
comparison with the stage presentation, 
particularly because the screen brings 
off rather neatly what the stage bungled. 
This, admittedly, is something of a 
phenomenon. The play is a slight affair 
and not of the stuff of which we ordinarily 
think movies are made. Briefly, a Rus- 
sian grand duchess, in Swiss exile with 
three noble countrymen, falls in love 
with a waiter, really a gentleman of 
wealth in masquerade. A combination 
of chagrin and bankruptcy puts her to 
flight, and it is not until the waiter, re- 
turned to the normalcy of spats and a 
gray top hat, finds her conducting a 
restaurant that the romance ends. 

The satirical comedy of the situation 
went off at half cock on the stage. It 
was underrated and ineffective. The 
movie staked its all on romantic com- 
edy, which it ran through with com- 
mendable good taste. Adolphe Menjou 
and Florence Vidor perform with nicety 
and distinction the parts which Mr. 
Rathbone and Miss Ferguson only suc- 
ceeded in making unconvincing. Per- 
haps this is written in a dream, and when 
I awake it will turn out to be heresy. But 
while the dream lasts let the screen have 
its due in its new réle as a refinery. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


a 


T has always been a mystery to me 
I why publishers in this country do 
not more frequently issue small 
volumes — pocket size—of essays and 
works of a popular but nonfictional 
character. Most of those that do exist 
come from England; the books are rarely 
written by Americans, and they are 
obviously what are technically known 
as “importations”; that is, material of 
which a small quantity is printed — and 
often bound — in England for American 
consumption, without ,any thought of 
more than an extremely limited circula- 
tion. Readers of Clutton Brock, Robert 
Lynd, and E. V. Lucas will recall those 
“companionable volumes.” 

The George H. Doran Company of New 
York has been issuing a series of such 
books, in which the first work by an 
American, so far as I know, is “Intel- 
lectual Vagabondage,” by Floyd Dell, 
a book which is eminently suited to this 
“Modern Readers’ Bookshelf.” I hope it 
will be the forerunner of many American 
contributions to the series, for I cannot 
help feeling that in this format its chances 
of success are greater than those of the 
conventional volume of essays — for one 
thing, the price of the books is from fifty 
to seventy-five cents less than would be 
charged for an isolated work published in 
the usual crown octavo format. In Eng- 
land I have been told that the libraries 
look askance at these little books; yet 
they continue to be published. Over 
here, where the libraries do not play the 
same part in determining the fate of a 
manuscript, one would think that an at- 
tractive volume costing $1.25, which fits 
easily into the pocket, must find more indi- 
vidual purchasers than there are libraries. 


R. DELL describes his book as “An 
Apologia for the Intelligentsia,” 

and he, or his publishers, adds the infor- 
mation that it is “an intimate psycho- 
logical account of ‘younger generation’ 
ideals and disillusionments, and their 
reflection in changing literary standards, 
seen against a historical background of 
two centuries.” It promises a study of 
the conditions which have culminated in 
“the troubled literature of today.” In as 
much as Mr. Dell has not contributed to 
the “troubled literature” aforesaid, and 
has publicly indicated his age as thirty- 
nine, his position as the interpreter of the 
younger generation” is a question of 
definitions. What is the “troubled litera- 
ture” and which is the “younger genera- 
tion”? Does the former adjective apply 
to the form or to the content of a certain 
type of modern literature? Does the latter 





adjective refer to a generation in the 
literary or the physical sense of the term? 


OMPARED with the writings of 
James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, and 
their imitators, Mr. Dell’s novels are cer- 
tainly not “troubled”; and when a man 
is nearly forty he has before him both 
a literary and a physical generation 
for which his right to speak would be 
contested by the young people con- 
cerned. He declares, however, in the 
preface that his book is “a plea in de- 
fense of that generation of intelligent, 
sensitive, and more or less creative young 
people to which I and most of my friends 
belong. We are young at least in the sense 
that we have only recently begun to 
achieve utterance, through our representa~ 
tive writers and artists, of our feelings 
and ideas about life.” On consulting my 
archives I find that, in effect, the author’s 
books have all been published since the 
war, so that his career, in this respect, 
is contemporary with that of the younger 
generation. 
On further delving into the archives 
I discover that the first article I wrote for 
this page was devoted in part to a discus- 
sion of Mr. Dell’s preceding books of 
essays, “Looking at Life,” and in 1924 
I was amazed by that reprint of late 
Victorian, Fabian-Socialist essays, which 
seemed to have no relation to this post 
bellum world. “Intellectual Vagabondage” 
confirms my suspicion of the particular 
vintage of Mr. Dell’s advanced ideas, 
for it might, with slight changes at the 
beginning, destribe the curve of an H. G. 
Wells or a Bernard Shaw. If /es jeunes are 
not incensed at the attribution to them 
of beliefs and revolts which have never 
entered their heads, I shall be surprised. 
For my own part, I am greatly pleased by 
Mr. Dell’s coherent, frank, and not too 
solemn diagnosis of the faiths and illu- 
sions of his youth, even though he does 
see himself as a still romantic herald of 
a dawn which was obscured with remark- 
able efficiency on August 4, 1914. 


Having briefly indicated the back. 
ground of late Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Century superstitions against 
which the first generation of the Twentieth 
Century revolted, Mr. Dell traces the 
various fetishes which we set up in place 
of those so obligingly provided by our 
parents. Ingersoll substantiated our secret 
suspiciong: of religious orthodoxy, and 
Jules Verne sowed in the breast of many 
a boy the seeds of that faith in mechanical 
and scientific marvels upon which the 
Unholy Inquisition of the Twentieth 
Century, as Shaw has pointed out, is 
trading with an impunity which Torque- 
mada would have envied. The Darwinian 
hypothesis left us cold, but the work of 
another great Victorian acquired a vast 
significance in our eyes. “It would have 
seemed ironic enough to any of the Victo- 
rian Great if they could have known in 
the year 1858 that none of their works 
were destined to rival in the interest of 
the next generation that little book lying 
unsold on the twopence stalls, that not 
any of their profundities or braveries or 
consolations were to be such a gospel to 
eager and troubled youth as its pages 
could furnish.” From Fitzgerald’s “Ru- 
baiy4t of Omar Khayy4m” came what 
Mr. Dell amusingly calls “ Darwinian de- 
terminism with vine-leaves in its hair.” 

Ibsen helped to confuse our minds 
about the young ladies with whom we 
went to the theatre, and who, having 
slammed the door with Nora, encouraged 
us to “rally round the soap box,” in Mr. 
Dell’s phrase. Then a little Nietzschean- 
ism served as a species of intellectual 
pick-me-up, upon which, diluted with 
improved brands of state socialism, we 
subsisted until the war. By that time, it 
was obvious that something drastic had 


to happen, for we were talking about _ 


reviving the guilds, and trying to adapt 
the art for art’s sake into some plausible 
theory of human regeneration. The 
pendulum had swung so far that it was 
bound to fall. 


HE present stage Mr. Dell views 

as a condition of “intellectual shell 
shock.” Meanings and messages are at a 
discount, and a chaotic art exactly cor- 
responds to the chaos which life appears to 
be. At the same time he sees an effort to 
escape to the purely esthetic standpoint of 
the’nineties and late’eighties in the intense 
preoccupation with “form” on the part of 
artists who delight in formlessness. This 
is a dereliction of duty by the intelligent- 
sia, for which he consoles himself with 
the familiar hope in the rising generation. 
Ainsi soit-il! 
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The Old Indian Adam against the New Idea 


INDIA. By Sir Valentine Chirol. Edited 
by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. The 
Modern World Series. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 


HEN the British went to India, 
\ \ centuries ago, they were popular. 
Traders, contrary to a general 
misconception, usually are. They come, 
you see, bearing gifts, or at least strange 
things that satisfy the curiosity of shut-in 
and shut-off peoples, and which seem to 
the latter worth even more than the fa- 
miliar trifles the traders ask in exchange. 
In Columbus’ famous letter describing his 
first landings on Cuba and Haiti, the great 
discoverer notes that he had to forbid the 
natives to swap gold and precious stones 
with his sailors for bits of thread, empty 
spools, and other marvelous and interest- 
ing proofs of European prowess. 

The first British must also have seemed 
like fairy godfathers to the natives of 
India. They brought useful things to 
India, and likewise a considerable freight 
of justice and fair play. A good many 
proud princes played ball with the new- 
comers for practical reasons, though 
despising them socially — can any human 
biped be prouder then a Brahman? And, 
generally speaking, the masses must have 
been kindly disposed toward the British; 
otherwise the British could hardly have 
made the headway they did, mere hand- 
fuls against millions. Probably the Indian 
masses, torn by strife, domineered over 
by haughty local tyrants, and split up into 
innumerable castes and sects, really 
relished men who were simple enough to 
trade without short-changing. 


HERE were 200,000,000 persons then 

in the peninsula stretching from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin — 200,000,- 
ooo persons, shoals of temples housing 
stone and ivory and golden gods and god- 
desses, and hundreds of courts and rajahs 
of varying degrees of pomp and power, 
yet even the least of these possessed a 
picked squad of first-class fighting men. 
There was wealth and beauty without 
end, and culture of an ancient and highly 
complicated sort, one oddity of which 
was to rate the cow considerably higher 
than man. But there were no modern im- 
provements, nor the slightest indication 
that there ever would be any. India in the 
early Eighteenth Century was scarcely 
otherwise than she had been in the Eighth 
Century, or in the eighth century before 
that. The immovable post among nations, 
stolidly fronting time, but for all that a 
brilliantly colored, handsomely decorated, 
most picturesque post. 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


It is little more than two hundred years 
since the British East India Company was 
chartered. India has become the most 
progressive, the most highly industrialized 
country in the tropics — the eighth in- 
dustrial country in the world, measured 
in terms of railroad mileage and ma- 
chinery. From the standpoint of Indian 
industry, legislation, administration, and 
education Sir Valentine Chirol’s readers 
can agree with him that there is ground 
for hope that in the India of the future 





a, 
Tue Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FisHER 
General Editor of the Modern World Series 


may be found that “synthesis between t'12 
East and the West” which this great ad- 
ministrator says must be found “unless 
our civilization is brought to shame.” 
Certainly, if that synthesis is to be found 
anywhere it must be in India, because 
India is notable throughout the East for 
its wealth and its intellect. 


ND yet one wonders, mournfully, if 

Sir Valentineis right in his optimism. 

The 200,000,000 of 1700 have become the 
320,000,000 of 1925; and the tolerance of 
1700 has become the hate of 1925. The 
peace of the British raj, by making life 
less susceptible to sword, germ, and fam- 
ine, has been seized upon by the heir- 
hungry Hindu for breeding purposes. 
Standards of living and learning no doubt 
have risen; yet manifestly they have not 
risen as fast as population. The religious 
mandate to propagate, handed down 
through endless generations, with all the 
rigor of domestic and religious law, has 


nullified a large proportion of the hard and 
intelligent work intended to benefit the 
Indian peoples. Tens of thousands of de- 
voted public servants — British and na- 
tives alike — have wrought to the end 
that India should be improved, should 
conquer disease, famine, ignorance, and 
political disunity, and step out into her 
place in the sun as one of the greatest 
of nations. But the self-perpetuating code 
which the wise men of those incredibly 
ancient Aryan hordes worked out to pre- 
serve their tribes from destruction says 
otherwise; these old men of the slow mi- 
gration oppose a stubborn negative. The 
new men may say, “Let’s have a better 
India”; but the old Adam of the race 
decides the issue in his own way by having 
more Indians. That 120,000,000 popula- 
tion added to India since the British oc- 
cupation began explains why India, in 
spite of railroads, irrigation dams, govern- 
ment doctors, and legislative innovations, 
still has famines, pestilences, religious 
vendettas, and a continuing need for out- 
side rule. One chases this idea round a 
vicious circle. Until the Hindus quit their 
quaint and too efficient marriage customs, 
Indian progress is largely a matter of 
pushing growing weights up an endless 
hill; and yet one lays down Chirol’s 
“India” without the slightest confidence 
that India will ever change in that vital 
matter. Of course any short book on India 
must leave very much unsaid. One lack in 
this volume is a foreshortening of migra- 
tion history and failure to give due weight 
to the influences thus imported. Ali’s 
“Making of India” is especially strong, 
and he who reads both will get a balanced 
picture of India’s progress. 


F the political and social shifts which 
havechanged India’s tolerance of the 
British to the rebellious attitude of these 
latter years, of the stirrings of Indian 
consciousness as it grew more and more 
articulate, this book is a revealing narra- 
tive. Especially Chirol deserves praise for 
his willingness to give the Indian of all 
times and conditions his due; the author’s 
universal sympathy and his moral indig- 
nation at British excesses reveal him as 
one of the finest flowers of a great civil 
service which has had many ornaments. 
If there is a flaw in his thesis, it is his 
avoidance of the theme of profit. British 
statesmen, from Burke down, may have 
stressed their solemn trusteeship of India, 
yet they would scarcely have maintained 
it at a price far in excess of the returns. 
Nevertheless, no better short book on 
Anglo-Indian relations is likely to appear 
in our day. 
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New Books in Briet Review 


Hopalong Cassidy’s Protégé. By Clarence 
E. Mulford. Garden City: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2.00. 


HIS reviewer confesses to liking 

Mr. Mulford’s glorified dime novels 
of two-gun men, cow punchers, rustlers, 
brawlers, and trailers. It is pleasant to sit 
safely in an armchair and read of fierce 
duels in wild Western saloons where men 
are men. Particularly, since sudden death 
in a shooting affray is in Mr. Mulford’s 
eyes a mildly humorous incident. Dead 
human beings are not messy corpses in 
these books, but merely ex-targets, 
stuffed apparently with sawdust. Due 
praise is awarded the successful shooter, 
but no one is even mildly concerned over 
the ex-target. The books are, of course, 
the most frightful hokum and twaddle, 
but they hold the interest of romantic 
boys and torpid elders who like to do their 
gun playing vicariously. 


* eK OK OK 


Andrew Fackson’s Campaign against the 
British. By Mrs. Dunbar Rowland. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


CAREFUL study of the events lead- 

ing up to and including the defense 
of New Orleans. The story is told with 
fidelity and feeling, but the style is ama- 
teurish and florid. Heroic figures, larger 
than life-size, stalk majestically through 
bush-whacking campaigns. Stripped of its 
dramatics, the book would be more valu- 
able, though possibly less exciting, for 
young readers. 


* ke KOK * 


The Confessions of a Capitalist. By 
Ernest J. P. Benn. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


ROM the depths of his own experience 

this successful English business man 
defends that maligned but not forgotten 
man, the capitalist. His story is candid 
and consistent. Thrift, intelligence, and 
application, plus other valuable qualities, 
made him, he admits, what he is today. 
He finds no fault with the system or with 
its results—at least, so far as he is 
concerned. The only criticism he has to 
make of his fellow men is that they don’t 
play the game as well as he does. If they 
did they would all be merry and bright 
like him. I like Mr. Benn’s courage and 
respect his convictions. In these days, 
when a perfectly defensible system like 
capitalism is constantly apologizing for 
its existence, when any half-baked mem- 
ber of the near intelligentsia can hold any 
audience by sneering at the dourgeoisie, 
it is refreshing to find a man brave 


enough to stand up and defend the system 
by which he lives and works. On the other 
hand, Mr. Benn’s defense is not brilliant 
or in any way invulnerable, and his self- 
satisfaction becomes in the long run a 
weariness and a grief to the reader. 


* * * * * 


Avenues of Song. By Mary Ballard 
Duryee. New York: The Brick Row 
Book Shop, Inc. $1.75. 


FINE lyric quality is revealed in this 

slender volume. Mrs. Duryee’s 
verse is marked by delicate, flexible, but 
genuine strength and by an equally genu- 
ine feeling for beauty. Occasionally, a line 
reminds the reader of Emily Dickinson; 
occasionally, another is reminiscent of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, but the author 
is no imitator. She takes her own course, 
and such resemblance merely indicates 
that she has learned how to hint with a 
nice economy of words what may hardly 
be expressed. Such sure and sensitive 
expression is rare enough to command 
attention. 


** *k *& * 


Hearts of Hickory. By John Trotwood 
Moore. Nashville: The Cokesbury 
Press. $2.00. 


HIS is a sturdy novel something in 

the manner of a Twentieth Century 
Scott. The author has woven a bright 
thread of romance through the warp of 
historical fact and produced a strong, 
warm fabric. The period covered by the 
book, our War of 1812, is one which has 
not yet yielded a fraction of its rich 
material. Mr. Moore has made a contribu- 
tion to the definition of the American 
spirit. 

* * * * * 


Things That Have Interested Me. Third 
Series. By Arnold Bennett. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


HINGS that have interested Mr. 

Bennett should interest the average 
man. They do. He describes things that 
interest the average man in the style and 
the manner of an average man. There- 
fore his book should sell. Aside from this 
quality of average interest, the book is 
vulgar and banal. Mr. Bennett, one might 
expect, would bring to his interesting 
experiences an experience and an appre- 
ciation just a shade or two richer than 
those of a second-class tripper and 
tourist, but one’s great expectations are 
consistently disappointed. I point — as an 
example — to his travel notes on Spain, 
which are quite (Continued on page 404) 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 


ALANSON B. HouGHTON 
American Ambassador to Great Britain 
who has aroused a diplomatic storm by 
making public his views on European 

affairs 


B. Houcuton, American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, concerning 
the state of affairs on the other side of 
the Atlantic, have caused something of 
a storm in every capital in 
ee Representatives of 
peaks 
several Governments have 
called the matter to the attention of our 
State Department, demanding to know 
what official significance may be attached 
to the pessimistic picture painted by our 
London Ambassador. Mr. Hovcuton, 
sought by the press for comments upon 
the excitement he has aroused, maintains 
studied silence. 

Ambassador Hovcuton, together with 
Hucu Gisson, American Minister to 
Switzerland, was called to Washington by 
President Coo.ipce for the purpose of 
discussing European affairs 
with reference to participa- 
tion by the United States in 
the preliminary disarmament conference 
scheduled for Geneva next month. While 
in Washington Mr. Houcuton unbosomed 
himself of opinions upon the character 
and the aims of European nations which 
were somewhat startling. He is quoted 
as saying that the League has been shown, 
by its failure’to reach agreement upon 
additional Council seats, — as reported 
in THE INDEPENDENT last week, — to have 
degenerated into a confederation of 
nationalistically inclined Governments, 
each striving to maintain the old balance 
of power. Furthermore, Mr. HoucuTon 


Ts. reported remarks of ALANSON 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


believes that the spirit of Locarno is 
dead, that Musso ini is regarded as a 
menace in every capital, and that the 
coming disarmament conference could 
avail nothing to America. These, ap- 
parently, were but a few of the personal 
opinions of the Ambassador which, re- 
layed to Europe in direct quotation 
marks, have aroused such a storm. 
Because a goodly share of Mr. Hovcu- 
Ton’s force seemed to be directed at 
France, press and Foreign Office of that 
country have been vehement in denying 
the truth of his assertions. 
France, they assert, did 
not insist upon a seat for 
Poland in order to maintain the old 
balance-of-power system, but in order to 
maintain the spirit of the Locarno agree- 
ments. The Foreign Office is said to 
believe that of the seven Governments 
signing the Locarno pacts, but three have 
aims other than security: Italy, with 
a desire for expansion to take care of her 
rapidly mounting population; Germany, 
which wishes to revise her frontiers on 


France 
Explains 


the east where the Polish Corridor cuts - 


her off entirely from East Prussia; and 
England, which wants the setting up of 
arbitration for dealing with disputes on 
the Continent. The other four signatory 
powers, France, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
and Poland, have no aims outside the 
paramount one of security. Of these, 
only France holds a permanent seat on 
the Council, and she visualizes a possible 
situation in which — each of the other 
three powers having given up its non- 
permanent seat upon the Council in the 
natural course of rotation — she might 
have to face alone the interests of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy. Poland, 
the Foreign Office pointed out, is a na- 
tion of 30,000,000 inhabitants as against 
7,500,000 for Belgium and 13,000,000 
for Czechoslovakia. It was for this reason, 
and not for any militaristic purpose, that 
France insisted that the Poles be given 
a seat upon the Council. 

Washington has been considerably 
stirred by Ambassador Houcuton’s re- 
marks, and in the Senate on March 22 a 
lively debate was started by Senator 
“Pat” Harrison of Mis- 
sissippi, who charged that 
those remarks were the 
result of a conference between President 
Coo.ipcE, Secretary KELLocc, Minister 
Gipson, and Ambassador HoucurTon in 
which it was decided that it should be 
Mr. Hovucuton’s réle to tell the press 
that the League of Nations is going to 
pieces. Senator Fess of Ohio defended 
Mr. Hovcuton as an_ accomplished 


Senate 
Discussions 


diplomat; Senator Moses of New Hamp- 
shire warmly commended the Ambassador 
for telling the truth about Europe as he 
saw it. Senator Boran spoke darkly of 
“secret agreements” behind the Locarno 
treaties, but he wished it to be understood 
that the irreconcilables would not make 
capital out of the Houcuton “incident.” 
However, he stated that he believed “‘we 
are entitled to have the facts and judge 
the situation actually according to the 
facts and not according to theory or to 
speculation.” Senator Grass of Virginia 
heartily dissented from this view. “I 
would like to inquire,” he said, “upon 
what theory it is asserted that we are 
entitled to know these things. I have 
understood that we have eschewed all 
association and communication with the 
League of Nations.” 

President Coo.mpce refused to be 
ruffled by the storm and has ignored all 
attempts to make him comment on it. 
The impression gained is that the out- 
break will cause no change 
in Administration policy 
toward European affairs, and that our 
delegation will be sent to the preliminary 
conference at Geneva on May 17 to dis- 
cuss the agenda of the general disarma- 
ment conference. This delegation is to be 
headed by Minister Hucu S. Grsson, 
whose chief military advisers will be 
Maj. Gen. H. A. Situ, chief of the war 
plans section of the Army General Staff, 
and Rear Admirals Hitary P. Jones and 
Anprew T. Lone. 


Disarmament 





Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
British Foreign Minister, who weathered 
a heavy attack by Lloyd George and Ram- 
say MacDonald in the Houseof Commons 

upon his return from Geneva 
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The failure at Geneva to admit Ger- 
many to the League of Nations, and the 
row over enlarging the number of seats 
upon the League Council, has had its 

repercussions in several Eu- 

_. ropean capitals. Particular 
upon Paris, London, and Berlin. In Paris, 
Premier Brianp, returned from Geneva 
to face a hostile Chamber of Deputies, 
crashed through to a vote of confidence, 
361 to 164, which doubtless would never 
have been given had not the debate 
turned upon the inclusion of Louis 
Matvy in the new Cabinet as Minister 
of the Interior. Matvy’s name is anath- 
ema to the Right, and the fierce debate 
turned upon his alleged defeatist activities 
during the war. During the height of the 
wordy battle, M. Matvy fainted and had 
to be carried from the Chamber in a state 
of nervous exhaustion. M. Brianp im- 
mediately mounted the tribune again to 
speak in defense of his Minister. The vote 
of confidence showed him possessed of a 
comfortable majority. But now France 
is back again, politically, where she was 
last month, and the month before, and the 
year before: still no budget, even an un- 
balanced one, and the franc has dropped 
lower than ever before in its history. 
Raout Peret, the new Finance Minister, 
has not brought forth his financial pro- 
gram, but the backbone of it is said to be 
a “turnover” tax which is little different 
from the sales tax of former Finance 
Minister Pau Doumer, upon which the 
Government was defeated. 

Sir AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, British 
Foreign Minister, returning to London 
to meet a bitter attack in the House of 
Commons, came through unscathed and 

,_ was upheld in the Commons 
a on March. 23 by a vote of 
325 to 136. The vote came 

upon a resolution introduced by Davin 
Lioyp Georcs, leader of the Liberals, 
to reduce Sir. AusTEn’s salary, a technical 
method of implying censure. Lioyp 
GeorceE and former Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonatp led the attack 
upon Sir Austen, who defended himself 
with the assistance of Prime Minister 
Stantey Ba.tpwin. Reports of the 
speeches do not indicate that any of 
them will add prestige to either govern- 
mental or opposition leaders. Lioyp 
GeorcE, who opened the fire against Sir 
AUSTEN, reiterated remarks that he had 
made the week before concerning the 
Foreign Minister’s failure to take a 
decided position with reference to Po- 
land’s demand for a seat which was 
so strongly backed by M. Brtanp. 
He intimated that if Sir Austen had 
taken a firm stand when the matter was 
first broached, stating that Great Brit- 
ain would not acquiesce in any Coun- 
cil changes before Germany became a 
member, there would have been no 
difficulty. He pointed out that the British 


attention has been focused - 





The President, Mrs. Coolidge, and their son, John, leaving the home of the late Colonel 
Coolidge in Plymouth, Vermont 


Foreign Minister had been faithless to 
Germany, since he had joined in an at- 
tempt to jockey her into the League and 
the Council under a different set-up than 
that which existed when the Locarno 
treaties were signed. He charged, too, 
that America had been antagonized. 

Sir Austen’s reply was filled with 
acrimonious comments upon Luoyp 
Georce. He denied having had any 
secret agreement with M. Brianp—a 

charge which seems to have 
His Defense pen made seriously in 
British quarters — and he pointed out 
that although his countrymen had ac- 
cused him of disloyalty toward Germany, 
the Germans had never made any such 
complaint. The spirit of Locarno was by 
no means dead, he stated, and the very 
fact that it had weathered such a severe 
storm was proof of its strength. The 
Foreign Minister wound up his speech 
with a summary of his accomplishments 
for the fifteen months during which he 
has held office. 

At the same time that Sir AusTEN was 
fronting this onset in the British House 
of Commons, Chancellor LutHer and 
his Government were under attack in 

: the German Reichstag. And 
~~ after a speech whose princi- 
pal plank was Dr. LuTHer’s 
statement, “The point is to develop 
Locarno further,” a vote of confidence 
was introduced in which the Government 
came off victor, 259 to 141. “We must go 
through with our application for member- 
ship in the League,” said the Chancellor 
in response to his critics. “Its withdrawal 
would be a fundamental recognition that 
German policy was against Locarno. 
Locarno must represent for us a politically 
accomplished fact.” 


On March, 18 at 10.41 p.m., Col. Joun 
Catvin Coo.ipce, father of the Presi- 
dent, died at the Plymouth, Vermont, 
homestead, where he had spent his life. 

Had he lived until March 
Contdnn Dies 31, he would have been 
eighty-one years old. News 
of his father’s death reached the Presi- 
dent at New Haven, Connecticut, where, 
with Mrs. Coo.ipce, Attorney-General 


- Joun Garrpatpr SARGENT, and Capt. 


Avo.tpuus W. Anprews, naval aide, he 
was en route to his.parent’s bedside. The 
Presidential special train reached Wood- 
stock, Vermont, at six o'clock Friday 
morning, and after breakfast the party, 
which had been joined at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, by the Presidents son, 
Joun Coo.ipce, a student at Amherst 
College, began the trip to Plymouth. Part 
of the journey was made by automobile 
and the remainder in old-fashioned 
sleighs. Funeral services were held for 
Colonel CootinceE on March 20 and were 
attended by the neighbors who had known 
him throughout their lives. Following the 
simple ceremony, the President’s party 
returned to Woodstock, and the special 
train started upon the return run to 
Washington. 

The subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, which was directed 
to report upon the advisability of holding 
hearings upon resolutions looking toward 

__.. _ modification of the Volstead 
oo Act, has recommended that 
®° such hearings be held. Ac- 
cordingly, the subcommittee is arranging 
to hear the evidence of both wets and 
drys, each side being given about a week 
in which to present its case. The sittings 
will begin near April 1. Wets have no 
hope whatever that anything constructive 
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(Keystone) 


Tuomas O. MARVIN 
The affairs of the United States Tariff 
Commission, of which he is chairman, are 
being investigated by a special Senate 
committee appointed by Vice President 
Dawes 


will come out of the hearings in the way 
of Volstead Act modification, but they 
are pleased at having an official oppor- 
tunity to present their side to the public. 
Senator Epwarps of New Jersey is now 
preparing a resolution to present to the 
Senate which will call for a more wide- 
spread investigation of the situation 
engendered by the advent of prohibition 
in the United States. In his opinion the 
two weeks’ sessions contemplated by the 
Senate subcommittee: will offer too little 
opportunity for a thorough airing of all 
the problems of prohibition. Senator 
Bruce of Maryland called attention, 
on March 23, to the increasing number of 
arrests for drunkenness throughout the 
United States. 

The inquiry into the Tariff Commission 
by the select Senate committee was begun 
on March 23 with Prof. Frank W, Taus- 
sic, chairman of the Commission during 
the Witson Administration, 
as first witness. Dr. Taussic 
was frank in his criticism 
of recent appointees. Because of their close 
connection with certain interests they 
are not, he claimed, men well calculated 
to increase public trust in the Commission. 
In his opinion the Commission should not 
be bipartisan, or partisan, as some of the 
Senators wish, but entirely nonpartisan. 
Several members of the Commission, he 
stated, were dissatisfied and wanted to 
leave, because they felt that their investi- 
gations were no longer dealt with upon 
a scientific basis. Dr. Taussic declared 
for repeal of the flexible provision of 
the Fordney-McCumber Act, whereby 
the President is authorized to revise the 
tariff upward or downward upon certain 
items, and he added that if the provision 


Tariff 
Inquiry 


were not repealed, at least it should be so 
altered that decision rested with the Com- 
mission and not with the President, who 
could never be so well equipped as an 
expert to decide whether “a revision in 
certain schedules should be instituted. 
The Franco-Moroccan War, which has 
been out of the news for the past few 
months while the rainy winter season has 
made fighting impossible, looms up again 
with the coming of spring. 
Already a few brushes have 
occurred between French 
outposts and small bands of rebel tribes- 
men; within a few weeks, French and 
Spanish troops expect to launch an 
offensive which will definitely crush the 
Riffian tribesmen under Asp-EL-Krim 
and restore peace to the troubled sector. 
French and Spanish military leaders have 
been conferring in Fez, where it is said 
that plans for a joint campaign were 
worked out between them. Reports com- 
ing from the rebels’ territory indicate 
that Asp-EL-Krim is ready to sue for 
peace upon his own terms, but France and 
Spain are determined tocrush his influence. 
Dowager Queen Louise of Denmark 
died on March 20 in Copenhagen after a 
short illness due to pneumonia. She was 
well loved by her people and her death 
‘ ,. is felt keenly throughout 
_——_ $ Denmark. The daughter of 
King Cuartes XV of Swe- 
den and Norway, she married Crown 
Prince FREDERICK, who succeeded to the 
throne of Denmark on January 30, 1906. 
Six years later he suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy while walking through the 
streets of Hamburg, Germany, and died. 


Morocco 
Again 


= 


(Acme) 


His son, Crown Prince CurisTIAN, as- 
cended the throne upon his death. 

The Wilkins-Detroit Arctic Expedition, 
now located at Point Barrow, Alaska, 
has suffered two setbacks to its plans for 


flying out over the unknown area between 


Alaska and the North Pole. 
Two ’planes were carried 
north by the expedition to 
be used in exploration work —a three- 
motored Fokker and a smaller ’plane. 
Both of them crashed on trial flights, 
and while they were by no means demol- 
ished in the accidents and there was no — 
injury to Capt. Georce H. Wi kins, 
leader of the expedition, who was the 
pilot in both instances, the mishaps will 
retard preliminary work. Whether Cap- 
tain WiLkins will be able to adhere to his 
original plan of hopping off on March 31, 
has not been announced. Captain Wit- 
Kins planned to fly from Point Barrow 
out over the “no man’s land” in the 
hope of finding the “lost continent” 
which many scientists believe exists 
there, and then to carry on across the top 
of the world to Spitsbergen. 

Lieut. Commander Ricuarp E. Byrp, 
who is to lead an expedition into the 
Arctic this summer, plans to sail early 
in April on the United States Shipping — 
Board vessel Chantier, 
which has been placed at 
his disposal and is now 
being conditioned for contact with Arctic 
ice. Commander Byrp’s party will pro- 
ceed to Norway, where an experienced 
Arctic pilot will be added, and from there 
the course will be laid to Spitsbergen, 
where a ’plane base is to be established. 


Arctic 
Troubles 





This historic bugle which sounded the call to cease firing on November 11, 1918, has been 

placed in the army museum at Paris. Corporal Sollier, who sounded the victorious call that 

terminated the war, is shown playing the last call upon the bugle before it was put in the 
museum 
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The Passing of the Rural 
Practitioner 
(Continued from page 388) 
with varying success. It is usually the ap- 
propriation, annually, of about five hun- 
dred dollars, to be offered, under the guise 
of a school physician’s salary, as bait to 
attract a young doctor. Frequently, the 
bait is ignored; occasionally, the wrong 
fish is hooked; sometimes, the venture 
works well all round. Other suggestions 
have been that communities pool their 
resources in offering a subsidy, or that a 
town subsidize a neighboring physician 
to give it a certain number of office hours. 
The advantage of the small subsidy is 
that it leaves the doctor at liberty to make 
his regular charges in addition, so that his 
income will still depend largely on his 
activity. Salaries for full-time service 
suggest the evils of “State medicine,” 
with consequent loss of initiative and 
ambition, and are not to be recommended. 

The idea of well-placed rural hospitals 
will probably be adopted as one of the 
plans for meeting the situation. The hos- 
pitals would have to derive maintenance 
in part from subsidies. In the same cate- 
gory would come health stations with at- 
tendant nurses and technically equipped 
laboratories; their functions could be car- 
ried out just as well by district hospitals. 

The American citizen holds fast to the 
conviction that any problem can be met 
by legislation. No legislation as yet sug- 
gested would do much for the doctorless 
rural district except that which takes the 
form of appropriations for definite, wisely 
selected purposes. The plan of appropria- 
tions for State subsidies of physicians has 
been offered, but it would seem wiser that 
the subsidies should come from the towns 
served. Appropriations for hospitals and 
health centers would be more advisable. 
It has also been suggested that appro- 
priations be made for scholarships in ex- 
isting medical schools, with the condition 
attached that the beneficiary shall give a 
certain number of years of medical service 
in general practice. But the wisdom of this 
plan is open to grave doubt. 

Changes in our present system of medi- 
cal education will not entirely solve the 
problem, but they might go far toward re- 
lieving it. For the last thirty years prog- 
ress in medicine has moved at a rapid gait, 
and the glamour of scientific achievement 
has to some degree blinded medical edu- 
cators to the real purposes of their schools. 
I do not believe that standards of medical 
teaching should be lowered; but I do be- 
lieve that much of the present instruction 
in pure science and in the highly devel- 
oped specialties should be replaced by 
better instruction in the care of the sick 
and in the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease, particularly the common diseases. 
The function of the medical school should 
be first to train practitioners of medicine, 


and next to offer opportunities to a 
few brilliant students who want to devote 
their time to research. The average prac- 
titioner need not know the finer points in 
the diagnosis of kala azar or of African 
sleeping sickness, nor is there any strong 
necessity for his making a special study of 
capillary circulation in white rats. 

Our medical schools are narrowing down 
to a few highly endowed, ultrascientific 
institutions in the main population cen- 
ters of the land. Their graduates cannot 
afford to settle in the country; most of 
them, in fact, are not trained for country 
work, There is need again for a few less 
pretentious but high-grade and soundly 
organized schools in the smaller cities, 
many of whose students would come from 
the soil and might finally gravitate back 
to it. 

When all is said, however, the only 
condition that will really restore the gen- 
eral practitioner to country districts will 
be the repopulation of those districts, with 
a consequent return of wealth. That 
would sufficiently improve living condi- 
tions to draw good physicians back in 
appreciable numbers— and, for that 
matter, good lawyers, good preachers, 
good farmers, and good business men. For 
none of them can exist in vacuo. 





A Communist on the 
Riviera 
(Continued from page 394) 

than a hundred years. Innumerable pearl 
necklaces and diamond headdresses priced 
at more than a million francs apiece can 
be seen. The riches of ancient Babylon and 
Egypt, or of Imperial Rome, fade into 
insignificance before the wealth of the 
Empire of Capital. Never before in all 
history has any ruling class succeeded in 
making the whole world contribute to its 
luxury as has that of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Nor has any ruling class ever been so 
undistinguished; to belong to it does not 
require wit, courage, intelligence, right- 
eousness, nor education. All that is neces- 
sary is money. Whether you inherit the 
money, steal it, or earn it makes no differ- 
ence. The mere possession of it lets you in. 

“But things are changing. The workers 
are becoming conscious of their strength. 
We in Russia have pointed the way. Re- 
member that at Versailles in the days be- 
fore the French Revolution the nobles of 
the ancien régime danced, intrigued, 
drank, and feasted oblivious of the misery 
and discontent among the masses. They 
felt secure in their divine rights. So, today, 
on the Riviera and at a thousand and one 
other similar resorts scattered over the 
world, the new aristocracy of wealth goes 
its gay and luxurious way. They feel se- 
cure in their property rights. How long 
will their security last?” 

He looked at his wrist watch. It 
was made of platinum and inlaid with 





diamonds. Jumping up, he said, “Sorry! 
It’s nearly luncheon time, and I have an 
engagement with Princess X — a charm- 
ing woman, but drinks too much. Come to 
see me; I am stopping at the Negresco. 
My suite overlooks the sea.” With a 
wink — “We might arrange a party. I 
know many interesting women.” 

As he disappeared in the crowd, I won- 
dered if the envoys from Sparta to Athens 
embraced with equal facility the fleshpots 
of the gay old city around the Acropolis. 
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A notable 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


by Francis W. Hirst 


The first biography compatible with the greatness of the 
American rebel and statesman has been written by 
a famous English editor and publicist. 


Gleanings from a sheaf of praise: 
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“Much better than anything in print.” 


“An entertaining account.”—N. Y. Sun. 

“Done admirably.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“Well worth reading.” —Boston Transcript. 
“Scholarly and human.”—wN. Y. Times. 

“A fine presentation.”—Baltimore Sun. 

“Able and comprehensive.”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


At all bookstores — $6.00 
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Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 
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(Continued from page 399) in the best man- 
ner of a retired hardware dealer from Tus- 
caloosa. Particularly, he is interested in 
what churches and their decorations cost in 
hard cash. Speaking of “‘Hamlet”’ he pulls 
a long face and announces solemnly: “The 
fact is they should enter Hamlet as they 
would enter a cathedral, bareheaded and 
reverent, and with all their faculties astir 
for the comprehending of it.” But when 
Mr. Bennett enteres the cathedral of 
Toledo or Seville, it is as if he shouted to 
’Arry in the front seat of the char-a-bancs, 
“My eye, ’Arry, wot price, that altar!” 
This is a depressing book from the author 
of “An Old Wives’ Tale.” 


**e ek * 


The Shoals of Honour. By Elizabeth 
Sanxay Holding. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


STORY concerning a gentlemanly 
dead beat, a shiftless, footless young, 
man of birth, education, and breeding 
who drifts emptily through life until at 
last he finds a purpose and a method. The 
book is not quite convincing either in 
atmosphere or in characterization, but it 
is agreeable and interesting. 


** * * * 


The Crime at Vanderlynden’s. By R. H. 
Mottram. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh. The Dial Press. $2.50. 


HE third of a trilogy centering round 
a Flemish farm during the late war, 
this novel is noteworthy for its restraint 
and sound realism. Damage done to a 
shrine on the farm results in interminable 
trouble between the appropriate branch of 
the British army and the French military 
and civilian authorities. Mr. Mottram’s 
understanding of the French character 
is truly amazing, and his view of the 
British soldier, whether staff officer or 
private, is eminently well informed. While 
the sordid side of army life is given due 
weight, it does not usurp the whole pic- 
ture. An able novel of real interest. 





*e ee * 


The Weary Blues. By Langston Hughes. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


HIS young negro poet expresses the 
strange medley of emotions, mem- 
ories, hopes, and fears of his race in 
modern America. The heavy heritage of 
slavery, dim racial memories of Africa, 
the sharp, self-conscious revolt against the 
scheme of things today — the delirious 
“escape” from life provided by Harlem, 
by music, by syncopation and blues, by 
dancing, by raw drink and wild love — 
all these elements are woven through his 
poems. He is very young, but he has lived 
feverishly. He has the fine qualities of 
force, passion, directness, and sensitive 
perception. Time may give more depth ~ 
and beauty to his work, which is crude 





in texture and lacking in distinction. 





























